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The Week. 


Senator Cullom of Illinois is prepar- 
ing to exert all his influence to secure 
the Presidency for his young friend, Joe 
Cannon, in 1908. “A resolution for Can- 
non,” he says, “will go through [the 
State convention] like greased lightning, 
if he doesn’t stop it himself.” Mr. 
Cullom, who was a sturdy youngster of 
six when Mr. Cannon was standing pat 
in his cradle, naturally feels an inter- 
est in his protégé. However, all boom- 
ing of Cannon—the fall of the words 
cannot be helped—harks back to that 
extraordinary afternoon in the spring of 
1904, when William Alden Smith, haltf- 
seriously, named the Speaker for the 
-yesidency, and his colleagues gave such 
a demonstration of loyalty and enthus- 
iaem as the House had hardly seen in 
a generation. He has the winning qual 
ities, and it is already decided that he 
is to be the mainstay and dependence 
of this year’s Congressional campaign. 
We have elected one President who was 
within four years of the age Mr. Can- 
non will have attained in 1908. The 
other party has nominated a Vice-Pres- 
idential candidate nine years older. But 
if “Uncle Joe” were a hundred and one, 
be would still occupy a unique place— 
a stand-patter who can put his views 
into practice without enraging the revi- 
sionist Republicans.an implacable foe of 
the Senate who finds a Senator the chief 
sponsor of his cause, a despot whose 
subjects love him even when he throt- 
tles their legislative children. 





Representative Gardner of Massachu- 
setts, better known as the son-in-law of 
Senator Lodge, is calling for a strong 
tariff-revision plank in the Republican 
State platform. He would like a flat de- 
mand for free hides andfree sole leather. 
But the true question is whether Mas- 
sachusetts Republicans think of such a 
“demand” as merely a means of steal- 
ing Democratic thunder, and quelling a 
revolt within their own party, or as 
something for which they really intend 
to vote and fight. Last year’s platform 
in Massachusetts called for “present ac- 
tion” in the matter of tariff revision; 
and Gov. Guild later assured President 
Roosevelt that, but for that official po- 
sition, with its implied promise, the Re- 
publicans would have lost the State. But 
bow long will Massachusetts Republi- 
cans be content to feed on the husks of 
insincere platform pledges? Along in 


the early nineties, several thousands of 
them got into the habit of voting for a 
Democratic Governor; and shortly after- 
wards Massachusetts manufacturers got 


| free hides and free wool. 





| make openings of this kind. 


to them now that, if they really mean 
business, they cannot do better than try 
that old plan over again. 


Canada is 

opening 
with the 
enough to 
The Cana- 
side tariff party-wall is 
tairly honeycombed with them. The 
difficulty is that we will not complete 
the work by digging through our haif of 
the masonry. One day a sturdy Massa- 
chusetts workman comes along with his 


undiscouraged 
again “make an 
for a agreement 

United States.” It is 


Hopeful, 
preparing to 
reciprocity 

easy 


dian of our 


mallet and cold chisel and begins knock- 
ing out a few chips, when suddenly a 
hand is laid on his shoulder. It is the 
senior Senator, the Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. “Stop, misguided man,” he cries 
in a woodman-spare-that-tree 
“It is true that beyond that wall 
are some millions of customers to whom 
you and your friends can sell the prod- 
ucts of our State. But reflect. There is 
also waiting at the half-completed gate- 
way a man with a wheelbarrow full of 
herrings which he will bring here for 
uS to eat without selling them to an 
American fisherman first.” The 
with the chisel shudders and departs. 
After him, perhaps, comes a Minnesota 
miller anxious to knock down the wall, 
and double his output. 
But a the American 
larmer The American 
farmer's prices, except for the machin- 
ery and goods he buys, are not fixed by 
the tariff; but he believes they are, and 
the reluctant miller stays his hand. So 
the old comedy goes on, the scene meie- 
ly shifting occasionally from Ottawa to 


tone of 


voice. 


man 


grist, 
spokesman for 
dissuades him. 


bring in 


Washington. 


Mr. Harriman’s counsel, at the excited 
of the Wells-Fargo Company 
, gave us a new defin.tion of 
high finance. As reported in the Times, 
Mr. said of Harriman: “He 
cannot moves in a 


meeting 
last week 
Cromwell 
be replaced, for he 
world into which we 

The Sun's report reads: 


may not 


“There 


higher 
enter.” 
where 
er cannot Taking the two state- 
ments together, it is pretty clear what 
that higher world is. It is the world 
of the surplus and the declaration of 
dividends. The mere stockholder, like 
the policyholder under the recent insur- 
ance régime, is guilty of something like 
sacrilege in venturing near that sacred 
His proper attitude ig to sit in 
awe while the dwellers on the 
financial Olympus do what to them 
seemeth good with other people’s prop- 
Though they slay him, yet must 
them. Who is the stockholder, 


is a higher world 


enter.” 


place. 
reverent 


erty. 
he trust 


It may occur | 


after 


money to Mr 


poor, weak, and erring mortal 


having turned over his 
Harriman, to say to 
“What 


reminder is 


such a higher in 
telligence, doest thou” Mr 


Cromwell's timely and 


wholesome. We see reverence and faith 





the stockhold- | 





! 


Rash leveller 


would pull down even our 


decaying all about us 
greatest and 
wisest. In such circumstances, it is we 


to have an authoritative voice callin: 
the world to worship once more, telling 
that 


having some 


us earnestly man cannot get on 


without noble ideal above 
himself, and pointing us all to the Irre 
sponsible financier, who deals with sur 
and dividends 


lictates of his sovereign will, as the true 


according to the 


pluses 


ebject of our adoration. 


“If there's anything in these accusa 
Standard Oil 
bring them into court?” That 


the oll 


tons against why doesn't 
omebody 
has been said so often by com 
puny’s apologists that there is a peculiar 
fact that 
allegations 
Federal 


ir. Chicago has indicted the company on 


satisfaction in the some one 


brought the into court 


has 


A. least, a special grand jury 


n neteen counts for receiving illegal re 


bates from the Lake Shore Road. If 
convicted, the defendant may be fined 
$380,000, or almost exactly three and 


cne-half days’ dividends on a basis 


last year’s returns. But from the pub 
l'c’s view, the really interesting feature 
of the coming proceedings will be the 


Standard Oil Com 


pany’s much-celebrated reformation. Of 


definite test of the 
course, it once took rebates, so its coun 
that 
rebates were no more illegal than 
And since 


s.! has pointed out, but was when 
term 
inal or demurrage charges 
then it has observed the scrupulous let 
ter of the law and it ought 
to know." Besides, Chancellor Day and 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur 
have made personal inquiries and found 
the Standard Oil to be law-abiding 
other corporations Yet the in 
dictments specify offences which are re 
They are embraced between Au- 
gust, 1903, and February, 1905, and this 
period, be it noted, includes the ex 
plicit denials both of the company itself 
and of its unofficial defenders. 


“It says so 


above 


cent. 


The Pan-American nilway 
which the Rio 
bringing to the front, gains much of its 
undoubted fascination from its 
conmibination of the practical 
imaginative. No stretch of railway is 
being constructed In South or 
America with the special purpose of 
serving as a link in the conection be- 
tween New York and Buenos Ayres. Yet 
when a country along the propoerd route 


] ’ 


appropriates money to build at all, it 


project 


conference is again 


unusual 


and the 


Central 





132 


lays its tracks, other things being 
in such a way that they may serve that 
Every time the a 


equal, 


ultimate purpose 


count of mileage is cast up it shows 
toward the  long-cherished 


the two continents, 


progress 
eam of joining 
ind yet little outlay has been made ou 
justified from a 
Charles M. Pep- 


Permanent Pan 


lines that are not 
business standpoint 
per, a member of the 


American Railway Committee. writing 


in the last number of the National Geo 


graphic Magazine, says: “In the inter 


continental or Pan-American trunk line 


project undoubtedly there will be long 


halts before all the gaps in such se 


tions as those between Cuzco, in Peru 
ind Quito, in Eeuador, are completed 
it all this is easily within the vista 
of half a century Since one of the 
South American republic Argentina, is 
to hold next year a celebration of the 
emi-centennial of its first railway line 
tl would make the entire work the 
| ject of a century 

So Chinese laborers are to dig the 
Panama Canal after all. We cannot get 
enough Spaniards, we cannot get 
nough West Indian negroes. and labor 
om the United States was never with 


in the range of possibilities 


the despised coolie is to come in under 
bond, do the work we want quickly, ef 
ficiently, economically, and without dis 
order ind after it is done, he is to be 
packed off home It a useful fun 
tion which the Panama Canal is per- 
forming in furnishing the plainest pos 
ible object lessons of some of the eco 
nomic and political principles which at 
home are involved with other consider 
ition It was shown last vear, for in 
ince. just how much additional the 
ina ill cost because its supplies are 
bought at tariff-created prices There 
re a million similar exactions at home, 
the do not tand out so clearly 
hown that the most satisfac 
to wet the coarse work done is 

the Chinaman 
| thie midition of kK pore 1 ive 
law vorth, the group of Congre men 
0 ‘ pposed by organized labor this 
brought startlingly close to the 
its of the mighty Speaker Can 
i Mr. Littlefleld, and Representative 
froehbel ire thre other who at now 
known to have definitely displeased the 
\mertean Federdtion of Labor \ we 


inderstand tt the labor blacklist ex 


ists only by implication It is really a 

hite-ti of stateamen which Mr 
(FFomper ind his associat ire prepatr 
ne The Republicans and Democrats 
ire to be notified as to which of their 
nominee meet the requirement Pre 
umably, if a listed candidate opposes 


an unlisted one, he will get the support 


unions in that district, while in 


of the 
the event of two unlisted candidates be 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Therefore | 


The Nation. 


ing in the field, the Federation will 
make its own independent nomination. 
It is rather interesting that the first 
endorsement by either party of the Fed- 
eration plan comes from the Democrats 
of Iowa, who elected just one Repre- 
sentative to the Fifty-eighth Congress 
and failed to return him to the Fifty- 
ninth. It may be in the case of forlorn 
hopes like this that organized labor will 
have its greatest success in forcing nom- 


inations 


It is reported that Mayor McClellan is 
studying the taximetre system in Paris 
and Berlin with a view to its introduc- 
tion in New York. Whether as a clever 
mechanical device or as a contribution 
to the amenities of foreign travel, the 
taximetre is interesting It has enlist- 
ed the learned men of the Institut de 
France to determine its middle vowel, 
and it has effectually disproved the the- 
ory that a cab business cannot be done 
minimum fare. When Paris 
traditional fare in 
taximetre, it was 


on a low 
ind Berlin cut the 
two and put in the 
found that the new cabs got an enor- 
amount of new business in short 


thrifty 


mous 
courses. The Parisian or tour- 
ist who would not pay 30 cents to drive 
half a mile from café to theatre, will- 
ingly paid 15 cents. The taximetre cabs 
fares than the 


got a great many more 


There could be no clearer dem- 


others 


onstration that the profit of the cab bus- 


iness is determined less by the indiv- 


friendly suit on the 


ual fare than by the number regularly 
taken in the day's work. One can im- 
enormous in- 


agine, for example, an 


crease in the use of cabs if, instead of 
a minimum of 50 cents a mile, one of 25 


cents a half-mile were introduced. 


Since the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington is now adjudged to have the 
national museum of art, 
its hesitancy in accepting the splendid 


Mr. C. W. 


powers of a 


profte r of Freer’s collection 


becomes fairly ludicrous, if, after all, 
merely a natural result of being an 
urt museum sans le savoir. Justice 


Stafford’s decision rests upon the clause 
in the charter which reads that the in- 
stitution “shall have custody of works 
of art, the results of curious and for- 
eign research.” The decision was ren- 
dered apropos of the disposal of the late 
Harriet Lane Johnston's’ collections, 
which were to be deposited in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, “until such time as there 
shall be established by the United States 
Government a national art gallery.” A 
part of the Smith- 
Institution brings .out the fact 
that the national art gallery already ex- 
ists. It is highly significant that this 
decision has been sought by the Smith- 
it shows that its 


and are pre- 


sonian 


sonian Institution, for 
regents desire this power, 
pared to meet considerable new respon- 


sibility. 


| tary schools. 
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That responsibility is a fairly serious 
one, involving as it does not merely 
the construction of suitable museum 
buildings, but also the gathering of an 
especial staff. It would be a misfor- 
tune to make a false start by rendering 
the art exhibits a mere extension of 
those in ethnology, and certainly there 
will be small incentive to leave works 
of art to the Smithsonian until one may 
be sure that they will be as well in- 
stalled and as learnedly catalogued as 
the general scientific collections. All 
these considerations have, presumably, 
been weighed by the Regents, and one 
must expect in the near future the an- 
nouncement of appointments which will 
rive to the Smithsonian the confidence 
and prestige enjoyed by the art mu- 
seums of New York and Boston. The 
advantages of a national museum of art 
«t Washington need no argument. Per- 
haps no other American city has so 
many cultured residents, commanding 
leisure enough to enjoy such _ collec- 
tions; certainly no other city has such a 
constant supply of tourists, both Amer- 
ican and European. No place could be 
more appropriate for a great historical 
collection of American art, including 
contemporary examples, for Washing- 
tor is happily removed from the imme- 
diate influences of the schools and stu- 
dios. We trust the Smithsonian will 
niake its own the project of an “Ameri- 
can Luxembourg,” upon which other mu- 
seums have labored with only too little 
success. If a judicial attitude in this 
aélicate matter of buying works of liv- 
ing artists can anywhere be attained, it 
surely should be at Washington. 


Last week's decision of the British 
Court of Appeals should take the heart 
out of what little is left in the way of 
sincere opposition to the Education 
Bill. It upholds the principle that the 
local authorities cannot be compelled to 
pay for religious instruction in volun- 
Hence “Birreligion” is 
vindicated before it has finally been ap- 
proved by the House of Lords. That 
Mr. Balfour’s act of 1902 was careless- 
ly drawn was known before the Court 
of Appeals judicially established the 
fact: this is merely another proof that 
the Conservative party, which so long 
arrogated to itself all constructive abil- 
ity and statesmanship, could legislate 
quite as carelessly as any other great 
party. As to the value of the religious 
teaching, over which there hag _ been 
such a terrible to-do, we have interest- 
ing testimony. In his last speech on 
the bill, Mr. Birrell told of a member 
of Parliament, three of whose daugh- 
ters were educated in Board schools, 
and are confirmed and communicating 
members of the Church of England, 
while the two who went to Church 
schools are Dissenters, “stern, unbend- 
ing Non-conformists.” The Archbishop 
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cf Canterbury, in stating that the vol- 
untary teaching of religion is a farce in 
Board schools, quoted a lady, who wrote 
to him that in one school: 

During the supposed Scripture time I 
found the headmistress of an infant school 
preparing in the central hall a_ selected 
number of children for some entertainment 
to the music of a Highland jig. This was 
distinctly heard in all the classrooms In 
one the teacher was really trying to teach 
“There is a Green Hill.” In another the 
religious instruction took the form of the 
children singing one hymn after another 
while the teacher prepared the sewing 
Punch dismisses Mr. Birrell to his va 
cation in the following terms: 

Go, then, to Sheringham. my Birrell, go, 
And with your children pluck a playful leisure 


And, if at times your vacant thoughts should flow 


To what you call your “‘Education’’ measure, 


Thank Heaven, with solemn pauses 
No child of yours can come within its clauses 


One literary man in politics is mak 
ing fully as fine a record as was ex- 
pected of him. John Morley’s recent 
address on the Indian Budget has been 
political friends 
atike—the Spectator even calling it “a 
which must 
great Indian speeches in our Parliamen- 


praised by and foes 


rank among. the 


speech 


tary history.” 
cause Mr. 


This is not merely be- 
Morley clothed 
easily be a very dull subject with a 


what could 
rare charm, and drew an eloquent pic- 
ture of India with its 
anomalies, and difficulties. He has be- 
gun a new policy, an era of 
which has as its aim the closer associa- 
tion of the people of India with their 
Government. Mr. Morley declared for 
this, and for freedom of the press and 
of speech, in clear and unmistakable 
terms, charged with unbounded faith 
and optimism. As a practical measure, 
he spoke of the possibility of increasing 
the number of natives in the Viceroy’s 
Council, while reprobating his predeces- 
sor’s method of partitioning Bengal as 
an attempt to break up the best educat- 
ed of the Indian races. For these things 
and for Mr. Morley’s general attitude 
of friendliness and helpfulness, the na- 
tives have every reason to be grateful, 
as they are reported to be. 


complexities 


reform 


A vexed question in the government 
of India was brought up by Keir Hardie, 
at the conclusion of Mr. 


ing additional opportunity for the ven- 
tilation of Indian affairs. 
ly, every chance to discuss the fortunes 
of the millions upon millions of natives 


whose destinies are in English hands | 


ought to be welcomed. The Secretary 


of State and the Viceroy have great 
powers, with but few checks upon them, 
precisely as with us the Secretary of 
War and the Insular Bureau may do 
about as they please in the government 


Morley’s | 
speech, in a motion to place the salary | 
cf the Secretary of State for India on 
the estimates, for the purpose of giv- | 


Theoretical- | 


The Nation. 


| cf the Philippines: practically, they are 
in no way accountable to Congress. Mr. 
Morley opposed Mr. Hardie’s motion 
and in this he is sustained by the major 
portion of the English press. If Parlia 
ment is generally emptied on Indian 
budget days, this state of affairs is, at 
auy rate, deemed preferable to lugging 
India into English polities Hence the 
government of India will probably con 
As Sir 


Henry Fowler has said, since India can 


tinue to be autocratic for vears 
not be really governed from England, 
the only thing the Liberals can do is to 
increase the opportunities of the na 
tives to govern themselves It would 
be idle to maintain that th ympromise 
is satisfactory either to conscientious 
Englishmen or to the educated natives 
who are more and more restive under 
foreign domination 


Professor Koch and his party, accord 
ing to the latest reports in the Berlin 
Vagliche Rundschau, spent May and the 
first three weeks of June at Amani. This 
was in order to become acclimated and 
acquire some knowledge of African lan- 


guages, while making a _ preliminary 
udy of the sleeping sickness, the rav- 
ages of which are becoming more and 
Including Dr. Koch, 


five physicians in the party; 


more terrible 
there are 
and a sixth, Dr. Meixner, will join them 
at Lake Victoria. As the region about 
the Victoria Nyanza is regarded as the 
focal point of the epidemic, the medical 
siation is to be established at Muanza; 
but although Muanza is a military sta- 
tion, there are only six Europeans on 
the spot. Hence tne Koch party will have 
to live in tents or huts. It is their in- 
tention to visit the various islands, most 
of which have been deserted by the na- 
| tives on account of the sleeping sickness. 


The Austrian Electoral Reform bil! is 
| finally in shape, and predictions of the 
complexion of the new lower house are 
in order. The number will be increas- 
As before, 
the largest group will consist of Slavs, 


ed from 353 to 425 members. 


some 259 in number; the German groups 
will reach only a slightly smaller to- 
tal, 233. The balance of the House will 
be drawn from nineteen Italian and five 
Wallachian districts. 
81 Poles is certain to act independently 


of the Slavic 


Since a matter of 


plurality, the largest and 


most turbulent group is pretty well 


shorn of its power for obstruction. The 
| German contingent also is far from hom- 
ogeneous. On the whole, then, the new 
elections under liberalized suffrage will 
probably break up the old Parliamentary 
divisions along racial lines, and we may 
expect to see a general realignment of 
the Diet on the ground of sectional and 
political issues. It looks, then, as if the 
| expedient of increasing the seats and 
| broadening the suffrage basis will at 
least secure a new deal. On the other 


ies in which they work 


hand, one can hardly imagine that an 
artificial redistr tion of representat 
means the end of racial bitternes 
Austria. If it did, such a mathemat 
forecast of the vote by ace 

above, would be palpably a \t 
best, the Diet is tempora \ ! ted 
from its old griefs;: the future w \ 
whether the old German-Sla 


supe rseded or met! 


military view of the R 


the St. Petersburg « ! t ! f 


| 
Paris Figaro. The vete } 

the Czar’s diszu with D 

not tractable nd tt ) 

What could one exper he f 

an ex-actor of the provinces fl 

his lungs and bellowt: f he 

in a cabaret and flown with vodka 4 
for a Ministrs il to the |D 

the idea v ol What i 
intee could uch a Ministr vive of 
the rich's of property. or what pledge 
that it muld not be \ iw ent 

Iv by tl evol ! Cer n refo 
were essary, to he sure, but they 
must come from the Czar. “the deposi 
torv ¢ divine authori " Ger Artar 
onof, when questioned as to the 

of the 1 was evidently touched on a 
sore pot Yes, it was true that the 
revolutionary propaganda had been at 
work among the troops Even in Man 


churia, the officers had known what It 


was to he tabbed ir the baci n well 
as volleved at by the Japanese But 
enough soldiers would remain true, the 


General thanked Heaver to kill every 
mutineer Throughou e interview, 
the belief was evident that the Duma 


bad been got rid of once for all 


factor 


would they in 


If the labor unions owned the 


sist on an eight-hour day? There is a 
town in Spain in which 4,000 laborers 
have for the last six years been their 
own employers, but their hours of la 
bor are eleven and a half a day! The 
name of this town is Cibar; it Is a sta- 
tion on the railway line between San 
Sebastian and Bilbao. From time im- 
memorial the manufacture of weapons 
has been its specialty. Of the 7,500 in- 
habitants, more than one-half belong to 
a socialistic union formed in 1900. The 
members collectively own their part of 
the town, paying rent sufficient to cover 
all costs, including taxes and repairs. 
The workshops for the ten or more in- 


habitants of each house are on the 


| ground floor. Expert laborers earn about 
| $1.80 a day; beginners, and such of the 


women as are not engaged in domesti: 


| work, earn from 45 to 60 cents. Each 


member contributes 45 cents a week to 


|} the union; also a small sum to provide 


for the pensioning of the families of la 
borers who die 
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ALL MUGWUMPS NOW 


In the very chaos of politics in New 
York State, at present, a wholesome 
truth is gaining general acknowledg- 
nent. This is that independent voting 
And it is preparing 
to display its power on a scale as great 
After the crashing 


has come to stay 


us that of last year 
political revolutions of 1905, in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, as well as in the city 
of New York and other municipalities, 
there was a great deal of talk about the 
American citizen 
pendent in politics, but the politicians 
did not really believe it. They sat down 
to wait for the flood to subside. But it 


independence is showing a strong ten- 
dency, not only to vote as it pleases, re- 
cardless of party names, but to nominate 
ignoring party machines 
The race for 


as it pleases 
and packed conventions. 
tlhe Governorship in New York is prac- 
tically, to-day, free for all. Hearst is 
to nominate himself, as he is entitled 
to do, if he chooses. It is expected that 
Mr. Jerome will soon announce his can- 
didacy, which the parties may take or 
leave, but which will be a fixed thing, 
in any event. Such contempt for “reg- 
ularity,” with such open defiance of m- 
chines and bosses, has not before been 
seen in our political life. 

It is a revival or expansion of pure 
Mugwumpery that we are witnessing. 
The thing which was anathema but a 
score of years ago, has at last become 
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having turned inde- | 
] 


The Nation. 


to us that the true course was to break- 
fast with the boss, and appoint his crea- 
tures to office? In some directions, this 
thilosophy of practical politics achiev- 
ed notable success. It proved admira- 
bly fitted to reformers with an itching 
for office; it suited also the needs of the 
bosses. Statesmen with a taste for writ- 
ing made it the theme of many charm- 
ing essays, in which they recounted 
their own skill in getting and keeping 
office, and challenged the Mugwumps to 
show a similar record. Even a man of 
Senator Hoar’s calibre had to cast his 
stone at the misguided men who had 
sought reform outside of the party, and 


mG | had thereby doomed themselves to po- 
is still running high. And the spirit of | 


the model of true patriotism. It is easy | 


now, even popular, to scorn being taken 
in by party labels, and to go where con- 
victions carry: but in 1884, how hard 
ii was! If it had only been an act then 
‘o win newspaper applause, it would 
rot have been necessary for Roosevelt 
and Lodge to discover “the larger good” 
in eating their own words. Nor would 
there have been such tears and wails 
about the crime of abandoning the 
“greatest party, sir, that ever existed” 
the very machine which now Mayor 
Weaver of Philadelphia is lauded to the 
shies for smashing, and which decent 
Republicans in this State are exhorted 
to abhor and crush 
despised Mugwump has refused to stay 
In that grave to which the practical 
politicians doomed him, and In these 
last years of grace has achieved his 
preatest triumph—that of having his 
teachings halled as the gospel of deliv 
erance even by his former enemies 

All this is « terrible shock not only 
to the party bosses, but to their aca 
demic and philosophical defenders. 
Where now Is all that delicious litera- 
ture issuing from the very colleges, a 
lew years ago, to teach us that it was 
idle to denounce and attack bosses like 
Flatt and Quay, since they always had 
existed and always would exist? Where 
are those superior preachers of the gos- 
pel of things as they are, who explained 


Of a truth, the | 


I!tieal oblivion. 

But the despised Mugwump simply 
hept on preaching righteousness. In the 
face of ridicule and hate, he went on 
riaintaining that parties are simply 
means to an end; that if they become so 
corrupt as to defeat that end, it is the 
act of a fool to cling to them; that the 
way to reform them is to vote against 
them. All can raise these flowers now, 
tor all have got the seed—but it was 
seed first sown by the Mugwumps. The 
main thing, however, is not the ques- 
tion who were the pioneers, but how to 
make the best use of this large liberty 
into which we have been led. One thing 
The people will not be so 
easily deceived again. They have their 
eres fixed on political realities. Party 
is but an instrument, not a fetich; a 
bess is but another name for a usurper; 
no nomination is a certificate of elec- 
tion: the conscience voter is the man 
who decides. ‘With these articles of the 
Mugwump creed now recited by hun- 
cieds of thousands, it will be long be 


is certain. 


| fore the people fall down and worship 


the old political idols again. 
' 
NATIONAL DETERIORATION. 


Race degeneracy, which is sharing the 
honors with race suicide, is the subject 


| ct the latest of the Drapers’ Company 


Research Memoirs (Dulau & Co., Lon- 
don). Under the title, “Studies in Na- 
t'onal Deterioration,” David Heron of 
St. Andrews University and University 
College, London, presents interesting 
statistics on the relation of fertility in 


| man to social status, and on the changes 


in this relation in the last fifty years. 
Much of the talk about race degeneracy 


|' and suicide with which we have recently 
| been regaled has been based upon mere 





guesswork, or, at best, upon figures 
from which it is unsafe to generalize 
freely. Mr. Heron’s investigation, how- 
ever, brings out facts more striking than 
those collected by the secretaries of col- 
lege classes. He sets out to find, for 
certain districta of London, the answer 
to two questions: 


(1.) To what degree is the reduced fer- 
tility of English wives associated with so- 
clal status, or with conditions which mark 





poverty, disease, or generally unhealthy 
and improvident surroundings? 

(2.) Further, if it be possible to show 
marked relationships between size of fam- 
ily and social conditions, can it be shown 
that these relationships have changed, and 
if so, changed for the better or worse, dur- 
ing the last fifty years? 


The answer to the first question is, 
as we might expect, that “in those dis- 
tricts where the professional classes are 
most numerous and where many domes- 
tic servants are kept, the married wo- 
nen have fewest children.” Culture, 
education, leisure, comfort, and provi- 
dence mean a diminished birth-rate. On 
the other hand, in districts where there 
is overcrowding, where there is a su- 
perabundance of the lowest type of la- 
bor, where infant mortality is greatest, 
where drunkenness, immorality, and tu- 
berculosis are prevalent, and where 
pauper lunatics are plentiful, the birth- 
rate is high. Mr. Heron admits that 
the earlier marriages of the less edu- 
cated, less *prosperous, and physically 
feebler portion of the community “have 
something to do with the higher birth- 
tate,” but, according to his tables, these 
earlier marriages “do not account for 
it to the extent of at least 50 per cent.” 
To such an extent, he maintains, “a 
lesser absolute fertility, a lessened ex- 
ercise of fertility, or a deliberate re- 
straint of fertility must exist in the 
classes of the higher social status to ac- 
count for the observed facts.” 

Moreover, the argument that excessive 
fecundity in the haunts of disease and 
crime is corrected by excessive mortal- 
ity, is—at least for these districts of 
London—destroyed by Mr. Heron’s re- 
searches. In spite of the necessary sub- 
tractions for the higher death-rate, the 
net fertility of the lower stratum, he 
discovers, remains higher than _ that 
of the superior; and the lower would 
seem to be gaining steadily upon the 
higher. 

The natural comment on these figures 
is that always and everywhere the poor 
have been noted for large families; and 
that, nevertheless, the world has man- 
aged to muddle along. At this point Mr. 
Heron comes in with the answer to his 
second question: 

The causes which lead the poorer stocks 
of the community to reproduce at a greater 
rate than the better stocks have increased 
in effect during the last fifty years by near- 
ly 100 per cent. 


Furthermore, in 1851 the districts with 
the lowest infantile death-rate were 
those where women had many children; 
in 1901 the condition Is exactly the re- 
verse. In 1851 the higher birth-rate of 
the lower classes could, in the opinion 
of Mr. Heron, be accounted for by the 
relatively earlier marriages; in 1901 
other causes are at work. He believes, 
therefore, that he has pointed out “dis 
tinct sources of national deterioration 
which the statesman and social reformer 
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must be prepared to consider, and con: | 


sider quickly.” 

The case is, however, far from com- 
plete; the figures apply only to London 
There may be countervailing tendencies 
in other British cities; probably the 
rural districts of Great Britain and 
Ireland also tell a different story. For 
several centuries alarmists have feared 
that the incessant recruiting of city 
from country would exhaust the yeo- 
rranry; and yet the process bids fair 
to continue forever. 
the unreckoned factors in the product; 
this transfusion of blood, which the sta- 
tistician*has such difficulty in tracing, 
may be one of the things which pre- 
serve the vitality of the British stock 


| 


Here may be one of | 


Again, fifty years are too brief a pe- | 


riod for a sane generalization in mat- 
ters of this sort. 
the tearing out of crowded tenements, 
the crusade against tuberculosis 
other maladies, the extending use of 
pesteurized milk, the numberless enter- 
prises of organized charity—all these 


Improved sanitation, | 


and | 


movements may change the face of the | 
avcount of the wrecking of the Milwau- 


returns in the course of the next hun- 
dred years. Evidently, then, the English 
statesman and social reformer should 
accumulate further data before invok- 
ing medical science to check reproduc- 
tion among paupers and criminals, and 


|} hee Avenue State 


offering prizes for every babe born of | 


the well-to-do. 

Still less is there occasion for our 
own fluent speakers on the problems of 
hearth and home to redouble their elo- 
quence. We have no desire to minimize 
the sickness, misery, 
overcrowded cities; we make no apology 


for the provoking slowness of our col- | 


lege graduates in marrying and beget- 
ting children. But we remind our read- 
ers that there is no land on earth where 
the transition from the so-called lower 
classes to the middle and the higher is 
easier and more frequent. Through the 
agency of public schools and the organ- 
ization of our democratic society, the 
stronger and more intelligent boys and 
girls, though born in most unfavorable 
surroundings, are unceasingly forcing 
their way upward. The progress from 
abject and biting poverty to comfort is 
often a matter of only one or two gen- 
erations. 

Then, too, our good old American 
stock—as we ironically call it—is be- 
ing daily reinvigorated by immigration. 
Some of our immigrants are, to be sure, 
rather unprepossessing at first glance, 
but every European race has proved it- 
self a desirable addition to our popula- 
tion. The people who are now chatter- 
ing so volubly about the ruin of Amer- 
ica by the “influx from Southern Eu- 
rope,” have short memories. Men of 
fifty can recall the day when the influx 
from Northern Europe was equally ap- 
palling to timorous souls. Rural Protes- 


tants of New England and New York 
used to point to the Irish Catholics, our 


and sin in our | 


_ The Nation. 


hewers of wood and drawers of water. as | 


the very mudsills of civilization: but no 
one complains that the Irish of the sec- 
con- 
toward our ad- 


third generation are not 
their 


y,ance in commerce 


ond and 
tributing share 
and the professions 
The German-Jew pack-peddler was once 


our type of a man without a country; 
but his children and grandchildren are 
leaders in 


our captains of industry 


finance, scholars, and teachers, preach- 
and sus- 


Italian 


ers of righteousness, founders 

tainers of noble charities. The 
has displayed such 
and that the South 


is competing with the North, the West 


in even less time, 


industry capacity 


with the East, in offering him induce 
ments to settle. The gloomiest predik 
tions continue unfulfilled If the race 


be really dying at the top, there are 


plenty of fresh and lusty shoots to re 


pair the loss. 


LOOTERS AND EXAMINERS. 
that the 
people, on 


BANK 
first 
reading the 


We imagine question 


asked by most 
Bank of Chicago by 
i president, was what the bank exam- 
doing during the half 
which the 
after the bank 


iner had been 


dozen years in 


been gcing on. Promptly, 


| self-excusing examiner retreats 


| 
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but not, we are confident, in the major- 
jty of instances; certainly not in this 
The further excuse to which the 


one. 
when it 
is proved that he ought to have discov 
ered the fraud, is the familiar apology 
of our Kilburns and Hendricks« that 
proper examination would involve too 
much time and labor to be pra ticable 

It has never seemed to us that this ts 
which 
Department and its bank 


an excuse should be accepted 
The Banking 
examiners occupy a well-defined position 
The opening of an 


vaults to the 


towards the public 
institution's books 
frequent supervision of the experts ap 
by the State is a 
bank its charter 


and 


condition of 


Confer 


pointed 
granting the 
ring of the grave 
ceiving the public’s savings, and invest 
ing them in the money market for the 
profit of an institution’s shareholders 
involves necessarily a 
searching watch, by officers acting In the 
manner in 
The fact 


responsibility of re 


constant and 


public’s interest, over the 


which these savings are used 


| of such constant examinations by the 

| State is an element of no slight impor 
tance In the confidence of the public 

| in its banks. This being so, a general 


| assertion that the bank examiner is in 


thefts have | 


had become hopelessly insolvent, and its | 


suilty officers had fled, the agents of the 
State Banking Department 
of the and 
overhaul the accounts 


situation, proceeded to 


bank’s with a 


zeal which would have had some prac- 


tical value if applied a few years earlier. 


| Yet the subsequent revelations show the 








president’s frauds to have been of the 
Use of ficti- 
obscure 


most transparent nature. 
names, or of 
people, on loans through which the mon- 
ey was abstracted, is ene of the oldest 
and stupidest devices of bank defalca- 
One immediate discovery was that 
some 


tious names of 


tion. 
the bank’s accounts were short 
$250,000 at the beginning of 1901. They 
are short more than a million now, a 
sum which represents one-fourth of the 
fund entrusted to the bank by 
depositors. That these depositors were 
for the most part ignorant working peo- 
ple of scanty means, will no doubt tin- 
crease popular indignation at the crime 
of Stensland and his accomplices. But 
the well-to-do depositor in other instt- 
tutions is as little protected as the Chi- 
cago victims, so long as lax or imper- 
fect methods of examination are allow- 
The question is one which 
man with a bank ac- 


entire 


¢«d to prevail. 
concerns every 
count. 

The familiar answer made by delin- 
quent examiners, in cases of this sort, 
is that bank bookkeeping is so com- 
plex a selence that a rascal with Inge- 
nuity enough to manipulate the books 
can conceal his peculations In such a 
vay as to baffle the most alert outside 
investigation. This is sometimes true, 


took charge | 





capable of unearthing any but the most 
superficial and obvious frauds, amounts 
Ban) 


which can do no more 


to confession of incapacity A 
ing Department 
than that is 


the very purpose which led to its cr 


pretty nearly usele for 


tion—as useless for any public good, let 
us say, as the New York Insurance De 
partment was, during the years when 
Wall Street 
ing syndicates plunged their arms to the 
elbow in the life-company 

In the case of the Insurance Depart 
ment, it is now admitted that the offi 
cers did not perform their duty, and did 
not attempt to perform it. The same 
rotives which led to this laxity on the 
part of Mr. Hendricks—amiable belief 
that good men can do no wrong dislike 
to the making of inquiries which an 
noy bank officers—repeatedly led to lax 
ity among bank examiners. It is high 
time these departments were held to a 
more rigid accountability. If they can 
prove that, in a given community, their 
force is inadequate to decent protection 
of the depositors’ money, then let their 
force be reorganized. It was the de- 
mand of conservatively managed banks 
themselves which led, a few years ago 
to the quiet reorganization of the na- 
tional bank examiners’ force, with excel! 
lent results. But the initiative In such 
reform obviously should not be left to 
bonks. The party most deeply Interest 
ed, the public with its savings, happens 
also to be the party which has the power 
to insist on proper State supervision 

It hardly need be added that the duty 
of thorough and careful examinations 
by the banking departments, especially tn 
the case of small institutions like Stens 


promoters and underwrit 


surpluses 
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land's Milwaukee Avenue bank, is par- 
ticularly urgent at the present time. The 
country has for six years been living in 
We have 
circles 


an atmosphere of speculation. 
had repeatedly, from financial 
where conservatism was once thought 
to prevail, what amounted to public as- 
speculation for the rise 
Follow- 


irances that 
in stocks was sure of success 
ine this. a body of reckless millionaires, 


descending upon Wall Street, have de- 


their fortunes and energies to 
such Stock Exchange manipu- 
convinee the doubting 
time to double his 
overnight had In the 


i situation, accompanied as 


voted 
precisely 
lation as might 
outsider that the 
arrived. 
ce of such 
has lately been, over the whole coun- 
by the real estate speculation into 
flung the proceeds of 
his defaleations, redoubled vigilance on 
the part of supervising public officers, In 
rutinizing the use of funds by bank 
officials, is imperative. It is a_ fact 
which ought not to be forgotten, that 
watehful inspection will be even more 
useful in preventing such frauds than 
) unearthing them after they have been 
committed. Belief in the laxity or in- 
competence of the banking department 
has been a powerful motive in nearly 
every scheme to gut a bank. Meanwhile, 
the people have wholly failed to get the 
protection for which they are paying. 


which Stensland 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT OF HISTORY. 
‘hat newspapers, in dealing with the 
course of events in Russia, should be 
tempted into drawing parallels between 
the revolution there in progress and the 
upheaval of 1789 in France, is natural. 
It makes the treatment picturesque and, 
near as may be, scientific. But, while 
it would be unwise to refuse to be guid- 
ed by the traditional lamp of experience, 
one should see to it that the light em- 
ployed is an honest, steady-going affair, 
good for some hours of study. There 
is danger in switching on the electric 
bulb for five minutes, and formulating 
truths while the presses wait. 
Of this peril, an illustration is af- 
forded by the New York Times, which 
has devoted a great deal of attention to 
movement Its editorial 
, that it has 
French Revolutionary parallelitis in a 
very acute form The attack began 
with the first announcement of the date 
et for the convocation of the Duma 
May 10th, the date of the meeting of the 
French States-General, as a Russian pro- 
Ifere 
colncidence to start 
with. Of course, it is possible that if 
the Duma had met in July, it might 
have with the date of the 
storming of the Bastille, or if in August, 
with the pillage of the Tuileries, or if 
in September, with the abolition of the 
French monarchy, or if in January, with 
the execution of Leuls XVI.; yet, when 


the Russian 


comment shows, however 


fessor ia said to have pointed out 


was a whacking 


coincided 
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all is said, there was that absolute syn- 
chronism; and, without being supersti- 
tious, one might predict for the body 
which met at the Tauride Palace on May 
10, 1906, a fate similar to that of the 
body which met at Versailles on May 
10, 1789. The newspaper in question 
seems obsessed by this coincidence, 
which reappears in its columns from 
time to time. The only valid objection 
is that the States-General met at Ver- 
sailles on May 5. 

Another instance is connected with the 
time ago, of 
Russian, 


rumor, circulated some 
an understanding among the 
German, and Austrian Emperors for for- 
eign intervention in Russia, in case the 
revolution gained the upper hand. Of 
this the learned newspaper wrote with 
conviction: 

As for the bearing which a German and 
Austrian invasion of Russia might have 
on the fate of Nicholas II., it is writ large 
in the sanguinary history of the French 
Revolution Searcely, in 1792, had the 
Prussians forced their way into France 
than the truculent convention decreed the 
abolition of royalty and proclaimed the 
republic, and exactly four months there- 
after Louis XVI. was put to death. 

And then it went on to say: “Its [Rus- 
sia’s] vast distances have proved in the 
past, and may prove again, fatal to in- 
vaders.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, nations in 
have intervened with success 
for the suppression of revolutionary 
movements in foreign countries, as 
france did in Spain in 1823, as Austria 
did in Italy repeatedly, and as Russia 
herself did in Hungary in 1848. Vast 
distances may have destroyed Charles 
XII. and Napoleon, but there are rail- 
roads now, and there is telegraphy. And 
as for stout old Generals January and 
February, we know that Japan con- 
quered Manchuria at some 10 degrees 
below zero. But a really better answer 
than all of these is supplied in the fol- 
lowing comment from the same news- 
paper of an earlier date: “It is, in fine, 
beyond a doubt that, under existing con- 
ditions inside and outside of Russia, ‘Wil- 
liam II. would be able, if he chose, to 
prop up with German bayonets his cous- 
in’s wabbling throne.” 

What renders this rapid collation of 
history dangerous, aside from the pos- 
sible misapplication of past facts, is the 
untrustworthiness of the contemporary 
“facts” which we must employ in mak- 
ing our comparison. Out of many exam- 
ples that might be adduced, we cite 
the prevalent conception of the charac- 
ter of the peasant Deputies in the Duma. 
When that body met, the newspapers 
gave space to one picturesque account 
of a scheme on the part of the Govern- 
ment to provide cots for the accommo- 
dation of the peasants within the pre- 
cincts of the Tauride Palace, so as to 
isolate them from seditious influences. 
It was almost implied that such an ar- 


the past 
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rangement would appeal to the primitive 
tastes of the mujik Deputies, in afford- 
ing them a means of escape from the 
oppressive ceremonial of hotel life, and 
enabling them to go to bed with their 
boots on, as they probably did at home. 
To the man in the street, the peasant 
representatives were a horde of Slavic 
Cincinnatuses who left the plough for 
the Tauride Palace, and brought the 
odor of the farm with them. But a pho- 
tograph of the peasant group in the 
Duma, which has been repeatedly repro- 
duced in the press and the magazines 
during the past few weeks, should tend 
considerably to modify this general im- 
Keeping in mind that Euro- 
well as we do, 


pression. 
}eans do not dress so 
and as a rule do not shave, we should 
rot be greatly to blame if we identified 
the picture as that of a group of, say, 
German professional men, with here and 
there an incongruous figure. And, as a 
matter of fact, we have learned of late 
that these “peasants” have worked little 
with their hands, and that practically 
all are men of solid education. 

Under such is ex- 
tremely dangerous to draw hasty histor- 
ical comparisons. Montesquieu, of course, 
possessed the power of deducing the cor- 
rect generalization from the wrong 
data; and we, too, may indulge in his- 
torical parallels, even though they are a 
bit bold. But it is well to remember 
that some of these parallels, as the 
Irishman said, may turn out to be less 
parallel than others. 


circumstances, it 


A LAWYER BEHIND THE TIMES. 

Our modern “business” lawyers who 
can condescend to “suthin’ in the pas- 
toral line’ may find good reading in 
“Jottings of an Old Solicitor,” by Sir 
John Hollams. Sir John has run a dis- 
tinguished and successful course in what 
still passes in England for the minor 
branch of practice, although on both 
sides the water it is ordinarily more 
lucrative than pleading. Coming to 
London without a friend, marrying at 
twenty-four, Hollams soon came into 
professional prominence. While in the 
thirties he was offered, but declined, the 
appointment of Solicitor to the Admiral- 
ty; in 1867 he was the only solicitor 
named for the Judicature Commission, 
which did so much to reform the pro- 
cedure of the British courts. Serving 
subsequently in Royal Commissions on 
the usages of the Stock Exchange, on 
the business of the courts, and of the 
Treasury, he was also of that famous 
committee of 1894, which, under Lord 
Chancellor Herschell’s presidency, found 
the basis for the present Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act. 

Now, we ask an American business 
lawyer of the new school to imagine the 
sources of Sir John’s modest fortune. 
Remember that here was a practising 
lawyer who not only knew, but had 
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largely made the business ways of “the 
City,” had drawn a national act of in- 
corporation, had officially investigated 
Lombard Street. Why, the greenest 
lawyer's clerk in New York could tell 
you that such a man had been “next 
to” all the “good things." The legal 
fancy whirls when one thinks of the 
stock bonuses, tidy underwritings, free 
memberships in pools that were willing- 
ly at his disposal. A law-office in this 


city has been commended because “every 


In 


great interest is represented in it. 
a sense, this was true of Mr. Hollams’s 
office, but with what a deplorable dif- 
erence. For here we have to exhibit 
the depressing, the eminently British, 
spectacle of a prosperous solicitor who 
stuck strictly to his profession and 
eared for none of these high-financial 
things. 

Writing with a cheerful, but to the 
professional mind most irritating, obliv 
iousness to lost opportunities, Sir John 
says of what most of his American col- 
leagues must regard as a hopelessly mis- 
spent life: 

I devoted the whole of my time to my 
profession—never speculated or sought to 
make money in any other way I never 
applied for a share in any company, and 
have never sold any investment I had once 
acquired. With very few trifling excep- 
tions I have never lent money at interest, 
With one 
trifling exception I have never been surety 


either with or without security 


for anyone, and have never acted in the 
promotion of a company except protession- 
ally. 

Sir John has the grace to make per- 
functory apologies, but actually defends 
his unenterprising course on utilitarian 
grounds. He writes, in terms which the 
office-boys in the financial district could 
refute: 


All this doubtless sounds very selfish, but 
it had the advantage of enabling me to de- 
vote my time and thoughts to the profes- 
sional work I had in hand, and this has 
doubtless to a great extent contributed to 
such professional prosperity as I have had 


Such confessions will arouse intense 
sympathy on this side the water, be- 
cause Sir John was evidently a young 
lawyer of promise, and capable of bet- 
ter things. There is no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that he would have been fully 
competent to peddle at a profit promo- 
ters’ stock that had cost him nothing; 
he could presumably have affixed a valid 
and legible signature to an underwriting 
contract. Can one doubt that his advice 
would have been properly appreciated 
in sterling by a Heoley or a Whitaker 
Wright® He was in large affairs, and 
could sagaciously have manipulated a 
“yellow-dog fund” to the satisfaction of 
its founders. What barred the way to 
these larger and more inspiring activ- 
ities—something in the man or 
fatal defect in his environment? 

We feel we must absolve the environ- | 


some 
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The higher ranges of business 
unpractised in England, 
even though an up-to-date American of- 
fice could give the British odds in incl- 
dental ways of making the business pay 
Even in England, we repeat, Sir John 
might have done much better than he 


ment 
law are not 


did. The shortcomings of his career are 
personal, not racial He and his enter- 
taining book are monumental illustra- 
tions of a hopeless, if quite respectable, 
old-fogeyism, which, if commoner in 
Great Britain than elsewhere, is vanish- 
ing even there 

The monumental unconsciousness of 
such oak-ribbed characters is immense 
ly mirth-giving to more versatile minds, 
and we take leave of Sir John in a 
comical passage, in which he not only 
looks back complacently over his old- 
fashioned career, but presumes to set 
his example before the youthful prac 
titioners of the twentieth century. Only 
hear him go on 


Thus I have indeed much to be thank 
ful for I have received numberless kind 
nesses from judges, counsel, and solicitors 
as well as from clients. I have never had 
a serious personal difference with any one 
and have never been a party to a lawsuit 
I may be said to have been fortunate, but 
I believe that the road to such success as I 
have had is open to any young man en- 
tering the profession who may choose to 
follow it, and devote himself to legitimate 
professional work, and abstain from mon- 
ey-lending, company promoting, financing 
builders, and speculative business, and give 
constant, careful, and anxious thought and 
attention to the professional business from 
time %o time entrusted to him 


We will not dignify this argument by 
referring it to our legal readers. Such 
reasoning in this enlightened age will 
not go down even with our elevator 


men 
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PARIS LITERARY NOTES 
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PARIS, August 

There was never so swelling a tide of 
posthumous glory in classic literature as 
that of the Sonnet of Arvers. An author is 


] 


classic’’ when his work gets into school 
classes"’ as a standard or model; and such 
as been the fate of this sonnet for gen 
erations of French students of literature 
It is the flowing utterance, impeccable in 
form and language and gently pensive in 
mood, of some cultivated youth in the first 
person singular, whose “‘life has its secret 
and his soul its mystery.” The following 
thirteen lines explain melodiously that the 
secret and mystery are his love for a lady 
who knows it not Remember that this 
was written in the self-expansive prime of 
Romanticism; but none of the generations 
learning the lines by heart knew who the 
hero was or who the lady, of if there was a 
sequel 

Now, nearly a hundred years later, we 
have reached the higher criticism It has 
record of 


ferreted out the christening 


Arvers— lassically uninominal forever 


more—and discovered that he wrote the 


sonnet in his twenties tn the album (Ro- 


mantic word that) ff Charles Nodier's 
daughter As she placidly wrote an an 
swering sonnet on tl next page ah wn 
scarcely have reqpgnized herself in the lady 
of Arvers Concerning th the 
cism differs and discusses, seve 
insisting on anecdot al testir hat t 
veritable lady was Madame \ Hi 
whose salon the young Arve il f 
quented rhe uncer al think ! 
thing more than that very « " 

the lady of a young man fi 

It is now discovered tha Ar 
versifying in print but lit 
him no more, and he died yea f 5 
the type of a comfortable bourgeois I 


} once a lady's album induced 


what had otherwise been a |t khead 
the immense majority of u rhe hig 
criticism has led to tht i il 


| outer wall of the house where \ 








in old Paris; fourteen new onne 


young poet, all keeping the 


and order as the sonnet of French 
and this tour de force will ad 
followed up by a bulky tl f { 
ve ity doctora { 
final corpus of Arve ritica 
in French classical literat lefi 
erations of scholar wi go 
heart (they have not y t! 
torted holastic word “‘to ! 
sonnet which is greats than 
One whom glory, ! ‘ eact 
dead now I ‘ up t the 
creasing fam«s afte h e } ] 
of a brother It i An 
the Corneilles, who wrote zg vl 
alding the golden a of L t l 
teenth The second Corneill 
even a more volumi 1 ‘ 
great Pierre ind all lovers 
know of his existence without Av ud 
his defunct works The elds ! 
received the visit of an obscure Dumas who 


had at last had a play acted Het 


France will speak of the two D 


does of the two Corneilles rid © | ud 
author The giant turned good i 
with an lu revoir Thoma 

Antoine Corneille was not even spoke 
at his brothe centenary but witl t? 
two months ines mie dite y hola 
(scholarship now meaning lucky find n ! 
paper or decaying books in he morgue 
of the past) has found his history ind ! 
verses They are not even half-bad ' 
riously intermingling the stock cla ical al 


lusions with the simple traits of daily lif 


long before Charlotte cut bread and butte 


> 
> 


in Werther's high romance o 
introduced a little girl's porring 
tragedy of death 

He was a parish priest and drew modest 
revenues as an abhé from a benefice that 
came to him somehow—not apparently from 
any political influence of his brothers at 
the court His verses show a good deal 
of plety, of the George Herbert kind, and 
declare their composition by a village cure 
walking to and fro in trim garden paths 
with the smell of thyme and other soup 
savories in the evening air, while the Setne 
glistens through the trees 

Piety ran in the family down to the z 
eration of Charlotte Corday—great-¢ 
niece of Pierre, Thomas, and Antoin: when 
it leaped into flerce patriotiam, to flick 
out in our own day in middile-cla 


ries of family glories of the pa rhe 
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translation into Alexandrines of ‘“‘The Imi- 


—— == 


ee 


tation of Christ’ by the great Corneille 
has just been made the piéce de résistance 
of Joseph Fabre’s “lay’’ edition and com- 
mentary on monkish Thomas A Kempls, 
wherein the irreligion of the future joins 
hands with the religion of the past 

\ controversy that interests, if it does 
ot concern, Americans is threshed about 


Beuve et Chateau 
The author is a 
sensation by 
the Sor- 
vigorously attacked 
the sincerity of 


volume on “Saint 
nd by Abbé 


who 


I i Bertrin 


young priest created a 


thesis letters at 


he 


bringing 


his university in 


bonne in which 


Sainte for 


Beuve 
eaubriand literary, into 
The ntial of 
avel in America was particularly 
This called was sup- 
a crushing reply from M. Bé- 
Paris as 
Be- 


narrative 


religious or 


tion esse veracity his 
tr 
out what 
to ix 
has Gaston 
Collége de 
ibilities of the 
that even a distinguished 
hear roar of Ni- 
extensive copying 
Pére Charlevoix, 


Since then an 


succeeded 
or at th France 
les the impos 

knew 
could 
Rochester 


om the Jesuit 


“ ilways 


Frenchman not the 


igara from 
“ traced fr 
who wrote a century before 
of Chateaubriand’s va- 

the 


Jerusalem 


nvenient diary 


let written during famous itinerary 


and has shown 


conscience of Sainte-Beuve 


ugh Greece 


that literary 
the 
"a lite 


the lists, 


W to say least, quite absent from the 


eldet rature Abbé Bertrin now 


writel 
documented, 
astonish 


reeénters undaunted, 


ind with a vehemence which must 
eless Professor Bédier among his books. 
lyle Mr Smith 
in English differed as to veracity and 
both absolutely and mutually. 
Madame Ré- 
belonged 
Sainte- 
be a 
university for 
of interesting 
Mathieu de Montmorency, 


Ca Newman, and Goldwin 
ha 
neerity 
The 


camier, 


ve 


circle which centred in 
Chateaubriand 
but 
was expelled, 
of 


One 


to which 
which 
will 


theses 


until his death, from 


Beuve escaped or 
fruitful 
to come 


the Duc 


subject 
year its most 
member 
sentimental 


who was so mixed up with the 


life of Madame de Staél, won the lucky 
number in the lottery which Chateaubriand 
made of his house in the delightful and 
mysterious Vallée-aux-Loups near Paris 
There had been written the work which 
threw Chateaubriand’s influence into the 
Catholic revival—‘Le Génie du Christian- 
ism just as the Oxford movement came 
from Walter Scott Montmorency left the 
house-—a veritable chAteau—to his grand- 
on, the Due de Doudeauville, whose son in 
turn dispenses in it a hospitality redolent 
of the past near by the retreat of Sully- 
Prudhomme most modern of philosophic 
poet And from the hill above floats the 
ind of Latin Quarter revelry in its favor- 
uburban resort of Robinson. It is clas- 
ground—all of it-—and France alone 
m modern nations triturates her clas- 
8. D 
1 
Correspondence. 

JAMES DE MILLE 

To THe Epitor or Tu® NATION: 
Sin: The reprint, in ite original form, of 
De Mille’s “Cord and Creese’’ may excuse 
me for calling attention to a man whose 


more solid qualities have never been fully 
To have produced thirty books 


appreciated 
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of fiction in a little over ten years, even 
though most of the books were mediocre in 
quality, was a notable enough achievement. 
James De Mille, the Canadian novelist, did 
this, and did it under conditions that make 
the result still more extraordinary. His 
books were all written and published while 
he filled the important chair of history and 
rhetoric at Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
1865-1880, and kept abreast of his college 
One may to that if 
some of stories reproduced to- 
day, in a modern dress, the language slight- 
ly remodelled to tickle the intellectual 
palate of the hour, and with, say, marginal 
illustrations, and that sort of thing, they 
would create quite a momentary sensation 
As 
unquestionably are in 


work venture say 


his were 


a matter of fact, old-fashioned as they 


tone and treatment 
and outward dressing, they still appeal to 
of readers. I have been at 

verify and find that 


on the 


a wide circle 
some pains 
De Mille’s 
of a great 
dian, and English public libraries, but are 
also found 


to this, 


novels are not only 


shelves many American, Cana- 


in considerable demand; I have 
them in private collections all over Ameri- 
Not long ago, wishing to complete my 
— large New York 
dealer in books, and after 
some difficulty secured two or three of the 
at what be 

The dealer assured me 


ca 


own set wrote to a 


second-hand 
missing volumes, seemed to 
rather stiff prices. 
that he could always command a good price 
for any of De Mille’s that they 
constantly being sought for public 
any which 
snapped 


novels; 
were 
and private libraries, and that 
turned up at auction sales were 
up at 

Far away the of De Mille’s 
novels is ‘“‘Helena’s Household,” a tale of 
Rome in the first century. This was one 
of the first books he wrote, and it was the 
only one of his novels for which he “really 
had leisure. He had resigned from the fac- 
ulty of Acadia College, and was taking a 
year’s rest before assuming his new duties 
at Dalhousie. Some of these months were 
devoted to the writing of “‘Helena’s House- 
hold.” He had already prepared himself 
very carefully fer the work, not only by 
soaking himself in the literature of the pe- 


once 


and best 


riod, but also by a six months’ visit to 
Rome, where he could reconstruct the 
scene of his story on the spot. How suc- 


cessful he was in reproducing the life and 
atmosphere of Rome in the first century, 
every reader of ‘“‘Helena’s Household” will 
And yet the book as we have 
it is but an emasculated version of the 
original novel. De Mille had difficulty in 
finding a publisher, and when he did at last 
succeed, his publisher insisted on the re- 
writing of certain chapters which he did 
not consider would prove palatable to the 
theological thought of the day, however 
true they might be historically. De Mille 
fought against this for a time, but finding 
that there was no other way of getting the 
finally surrendered. He 
was so disgusted, however, with the out- 
come, that he made up his mind never again 
attempt a serious novel. Curiously 
enough, although all the intervening novels 
in character, with no more se- 
rious object than to the reader, 
the very last one he wrote, published eight 
years after his death—‘‘A Strange Manu- 
found in a Copper Cylinder’’—fore- 
a return to his more serious 


bear witness. 


story into print, 


to 


were light 
entertain 


script 
shadowed 
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mood. Despite the surface gayety of this 
curious story, there is a serious under- 
current that appeals to the student of mod- 
ern problems of living. Had James De 
Mille lived a few years longer—he died at 
the comparatively early age of forty-four— 
there is little doubt that he would have 
written novels worthy to stand beside the 
best product of his generation. He had the 
equipment. He was a thinker; he had read 
widely, and absorbed what he read; he had 
the indispensable insight into human na- 
ture and a keen appreciation of the hu- 
morous side of things; above all, he pos- 
sessed imagination. 

Quite apart from what he accomplished, 
or might have accomplished, in fiction, 
James De Mille deserves to be remembered 
as a man of brilliant parts, and most lov- 
able personality. His students idolized him, 
and in the college 
library his memory. He was a most 
charming companion, a genial and enter- 
taining talker among his friends, a musi- 
cian, and also an artist of more than ordi- 


dedicated an alcove 


to 


nary skill, and a remarkable linguist. He 
both read and spoke all the leading lan- 
guages of Europe, except Russian. He was 


thoroughly familiar with Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and had a good working knowl- 
edge of Arabic and Sanskrit. He had wan- 
dered into every road and byway of Eng- 
lish literature, and enriched a text-book on 
rhetoric, which he prepared, with such a 
wealth of illustrative passages from the 
English classics as will hardly be found 
elsewhere. 

De Mille never deceived himself as to the 
real value of his He referred to 
them, with one or two exceptions, as mere 
“‘pot-boilers,” but looked forward to that 
period of leisure, which never came, when 
he hoped to produce the best that was in 
Like other prophets, he was not with- 
country. The 
of Halifax did not recognize his 
existence, until Mrs. Scott Siddons, on a 
visit to the town, selected passages from 
“The Dodge C'ub” for a public reading, 
and spoke enthusiastically in praise of the 
book. University was De Mille’s 
alma mater. A few years before he died he 
visited the college, and was inexpressibly 
touched by the enthusiastic welcome he got 
from the faculty and students. 

LAWRENCE J 


books. 


him. 


out honor save in his own 


people 


Brown 


BURPEE. 


Ottawa August 10. 


VOLTAIRE’S FAITH. 


To THE EpitTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In a recent number of the Nation 
I read, in an admirable and interesting re- 
view of the life of Voltaire, this remarkable 
statement: 

But then, side by side with this buffoon- 
ery, we can place Voltaire’s one solemn 
statement of his belief, written in a firm 
hand, at what he believed to be his last 
hour: “I die adoring God, loving my 
friends, not hating my enemies, and de- 
testing superstition. February 28, 1778. 
Voltaire.” 

Where did your reviewer get his informa- 
tion? The facts are pretty clearly estab- 
lished. In February, 1778, he, being then 
eighty-four, came back to Paris, after 
twenty-eight years’ absence. A _ fortnight 
after his arrival he became seriously ill, 
and a confessor was sent for. The Abbé 
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Gaultier came and officiated. Voltaire re- 
covered, but about the middle of May he re- 
lapsed, and on the 30th of the month his 
condition became so serious that the priests 
were again summoned This time his 
nephew, the Abbé Mignot, the Abbé Gaul- 
tier, and the parish the curé of 
St. Sulpice, were Voltaire had 
been suffering great agony from strangury, 
and had been taking in large 
doses, and when they arrived he was in a 
state of half insensibility When the curé 
aroused him and asked him formally to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ he motioned the priests away, 
and, according to La Harpe, murmured 
“Laissez moi mourir paix.”” He then 
sank into a comatose condition which last- 
ed till death. There for 
the stories that he died raving and calling 
for a priest, other than a vague and am- 








priest, 
present 


an opiate 


en 


is no foundation 


biguous statement by his physician, Tron- 


chin, who was not present. 
count of the death is the most trustworthy 


La Harpe’s ac- 


one, and is followed by the Marquis de Con- 
in his “Life of Voltaire,” 
in 1791, by all fair-minded modern 
writers. George Saintsbury, in his article 
in the 
deprecating the 


dorcet published 


and 
while 


“Encyclopedia Brittanica,”’ 


fact, confirms La 


ORRIN HOWES 


Harpe’'s 
statement SILAS 


Galveston, Tex., August 5 


[As the reviewer of Tallentyre’s “Life 
or Voltaire” 
we have not waited to get his exact au- 
for the 
tnire was not a Christian, but an avow- 
ed Deist, and the sentence certainly ex- 
presses the creed, though not 
the acts (he hated a good many ene- 
mies), of his whole life—Ep. Nation.] 


thority sentence quoted. 


SYMPATHY FOR ANIMALS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your correspondent, who writes of 
“Jewish Sympathy for Animals,”’ may be 
interested to that far back as 
Philo Judwus the same question was rais- 
ed, and debated with identical arguments. 
“The sycophants charge us with misanthro- 
phy,”’ says, in substance, Philo (‘De Cari- 
tate,’’ 18). ‘“‘But on the contrary the spir- 
it of philanthrophy in our legislation ex- 
itself beasts that lack dis- 
course of In addition to the il- 
lustrations given by your correspondent, 
he cites the prohibition against yoking the 
ox with the ass lest the stronger brute 
should force the pace on the weaker mem- 
ber of the union. The general reason he 
assigns for all such legislation is the pres- 
ervation of the spirit of pity, “the most 
natural and necessary sentiment of a ra- 
tional soul.”” The Jewish legislator, he 
says, cries to all who have ears in their 
souls that we have no right to wrong any 
creature of a different species from us 
merely because it is different. 

PAUL SHOREY. 


note as 


tends even to 


reason.” 


University of Chicago, August 10. 


Notes. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will soon have 
ready a book on “Great Riches,’ by Pres- 


resides in Oxford, England, | 


j 


3 


he Nation. 





ident Eliot, and “Famous Actor Families 
of America,”’ by Montrose J. Moses 
Little, Brown @& Co. will issue this au- 
| tumn a “Handbook of Polar Discoveries 
by Gen. A. W. Greely, the Arctic explor- 
er, and for many years chief signal officer 
of the United States army 
The Morgan Shepard Company, which 
has transferred its home from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, announces the follow- 
ing books “The Diary of a 49er,"" edited 
by Cc. L. Canfield “Henrik Ibsen,” by 


Vol- | 


always | 


Haldane Macfall; “On the Giving of Gifts,” 
by Margaret Collier Graham 


by James Simpson 


ind “Lions,” 


Early in the year the Nation printed a 
long account of Fogazzaro's Ii Santo,” 
which both for artistic and religious rea 
sons has created a good deal of noise in 
italy. The book has now been translated 
into English, as The Saint,’’ by Agnetti 
Pritchard, and published, with William 


Roscoe Thayer's Introduction, by G. P. Put 


nam’s Sons 


The autumn publications of Henry Holt 


& Co. will include The Bird,” by ¢ 
Wm leebe; The Log of the Sun by Cc 
Wm. Beebe; “A Cheerful Year Book,” by 
F. M. Knowles and C. F. Lester The 
Friendly Town,” by E. V. Lucas; “Maine's 
Ancient Law,” a new edition with introduc 
tion and notes by Sir Frederick Pollock; 
Doyle's English Colonies in America,” 
vols. iii. and iv “Affairs of State," by 
Burton E. Stevenson; ‘Joseph Vanes by 
Wm. De Morgan; “The Ulswaters,”’ by Ar 
thur Colton; “In the Shadow of the Lord,” 
by Mrs. Hugh Fraser; ‘“‘The King’s Divin 
ity,”’ by Dolores M. Bacon; ‘“‘Felix Gwyne,” 
by Mary Moss; ‘Casa Granda,’ by Chas. D 


Stuart; “Daddy’s Daughter's,’ by Marion A 


Taggart. 


| 
} 


Ital- 
Egerton 
Towns 


several 
autumn list 
of “Hill 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have 
ian books in their 
R. Williams, jr., 

of Italy,’ has Italian 
of the fourteenth called 
fo: The Coming of the Dawn.”” A 
portant Molmenti's “History 


author 


written an romance 
“Ridol- 
im- 
of 
Venice,”” which has been translated by Ho- 
ratio F. Brown “With Byron in Italy’ 


is a companion volume to “With Shelly in 


century, 
more 
work is 


and “Florence in the Poetry of the 
edited by Mrs. Anna 
To these works may 


Italy” 
Brownings.” It is 
Benneson McMahan. 
be added an historical edition of ‘“‘Romola,” 


in two volumes, with 160 engravings It 
is to be edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Dr. Guido Biagi, librarian of the 


Laurentian and the Riccardi libraries in 
Florence 

The announcements of 
millan Co Jack 
Marion Crawford, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Loti, E. V and R 


history biography 


the Mac- 


London, 


autumn 


include novels by 


Pierre Lucas, Lawrence 


Donne In and they 


have the following 


“History of the United States,” in seven 
volumes, by James Ford Rhodes; the sec- 
ond volume of Edward Channing's more 


popular work; the fifth volume of Herbert 
of Modern England’; the 
first volume of “A History of Rome in the 
Middle Ages,” by F. Marion Crawford and 
Prof. Giuseppe Tomassettl; four of 
the Cambridge Modern History, dealing 
with the Thirty Years’ War; the “Reminis- 

of Sir Henry Irving,”’ in 
substantial and richly illus- 


Paul's “History 


volume 


cences 


two 


| opus on Buddhist doctrine and culture 


The completion of the | 
| 





1389 


trated volumes by the late oe 
tor’s manager and friend, Bram Stoker, 
and the “Life, Letters, and Art of Lom 
Leighton,”’ also in two volumes, by Mrs 
Russell Barrington The complete poems 
of W. B. Yeats will b« sued in two vol 
umes, and there will be new verse by Al 
fred Noyes and Perey Mackaye Other 
books are “Highways and Byways of tt 
Mississippi Valley by Clifton Joh 

The Fair Hills of Ireland by § hen 
Gwynne Tarry at Home Travels by E 
E. Hale; “Persia, Past and Present by A 
V. W. Jackson; “A. Wanderer in London 
by E. V. Lucas, and Charleston the 
Place and the People by Mr St. Julien 
Ravenel 

The publications of the Pall Text Soctety 


for 1906-1908 are to include the Digha, vol 


ommentary the 
Pasidika, a we 

the Sutta Nipfta 
To come 


the Dhammapada (¢ 
the 


vol i. of 


Pat 


iil 
Petakopadesa Samanta 
of 
of the 
year are the « 
Dhammapada, the Buddhist 
Mr. Norman of 


vol. i., edited 


ond edition 
and the 


this 


sambhida 


rest 


mmentary on the 


hymn-book 
the 


out 


and 
Hon, Sec 
(Har- 
hire) 


Henares 
by the 
Rhys 
Mersey 
ion, in 1882, the 
fifty -se 


under 


edited by 
Patthana 
Davids 
Che 


lety has 


retary, Miss Caroline 


boro Grange, Ashton on 
foundat 


four text 


Since its OC 
ven volumes 


the 


put out forty 
gen- 


chairman 


in all. Its publications are 


eral editorship of its managing 


Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. The annual pay 

ment of one guinea entitles subscribers to 
the two yearly volumes A limited number 
of back issues are to be had at 108. 6d. the 
volume; those of 1882, 1883, and 1885 at one 
guinea Another valuable work on PaAali 
which we may expect to see ere long ts the 


text (the editio princeps in Western trans 
literation) English of the 
Visuddhi-Magga or Purity-path,the magnum 
writ. 


and rendering 


great commentator of 


Budda-ghosaof Patra. 


ten in Ceylon by the 
the fifth century A.D 


| The editor, the late Henry Clarke Warren, 
is already known for his “Buddha in Trans- 
lations’’ (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. til), 
a book of considerable repute in circles in 
terested in the history of Buddhism. The 
Visuddhi-Magega is to be brought out under 
the supervision of Professor Lanman of 


Harvard, who has now finished his Atharva 
Veda 

The Zentralblatt fir Bihliothekaweaen for 
June contains a memorial sketch of the 
late university librarian of Leipzig, Otto 
von Gebhardt, who died last May He was 
born in 1844 and, after several years of 
theological studies at the universities of 


Dorpat, Tibingen, Géttingen, and Leipzig, 
the of the University Li 
brary at Strassburg in 1875, as Volonta 
He was afterwards connected with several 
libraries, until in 1893 he was appointed 
the post which he held at his death 
of the Leipzig library 


entered services 


to 


The reorganization 


| after its removal to its new house is large- 


ly his work, but his name will perhaps be 
connection with 
of which 
Like many 


longest in 
catalogue, 


remembered 
the great manuscript 
three volumes have been issued 
other German librarians, he found time for 
much independent scientific work, and pub- 
lished many to theological 
bibliography and pal@ography. In the 
game magazine the art bibliographer, W 
L. Schreiber, calls attention to the im- 
portance of woodcuts for the determina- 


contributions 





140 


undated Although he 


has re ived much assistance in his stud- 


incufhabula 


if German book illustration from such 


work is Proctor’sa Index, Voulliéme’s list 
of incunabula in Berlin, and Haebler’s 
Typenrepertorium, his own studies have 


enabled him to supplement and correct 


om of their investigation Thus, by 
examining the woodcut n the earlier, un 
lated editions of A2sop, he found the one 
by Johann Zainer in Ulm to be the original 

from which the others were reprinted 
rh thirteenth immer meeting of the 
Amer in Mathematical Society will be 
held at Yale University, New Haven, on 
Monday and Tu lay, September 3 and 4 
The jloquium will open on Wednesday 
" r 5, and close on the following 


rday morning One course of five lec- 


tur on the theory of bilinear functional 
| ms will be given by Prof. E. H 
Moot ff the University of Chicago; and 
two co es of four lectures each by Prof 
Max Mason of Yale University, and Prof 


I J. Wilezynski of the University of Cali 


fo " Profs or Mason will discuss se 
| 1 topics in the theory of boundary 
rlus problems of differential equations, 
ind Prof sor Wilczynski, projective dif 


ferential geometry 


The committee nominated by the Clas 

i \ cla n of England to consid 

er the pronunciation of Latin and Greek 
has issued a draft report We are not 
irprised to find that they have discarded 


the English’ method so-called, and taken 


ir starting-point the pronunciation of 


the Romans and Athenians themselves, of 


the Romans of the first century B. c., of the 
Athenians of the fourth The scheme they 
have adopted for Latin is substantially the 


ime as that of the Oxford and Cambridgs 
Philological Societie the text of which is 
both alike a 


which is to be 


also given here In special 


point is made of “quantity,” 


trictly observed 
rhe Royal Engineering College at Coop 
‘ Hill 


of one of the principal means by which the 


Windsor, is a striking illustration 


Eenelish have achieved thei) uccess in em 
pire-building rhe le or which the con- 
intly recurring famine impressed upon 


those sent out to govern India was the ab 
olute ece vy of the development of the 
railway yatem and the construction of it 


They recognized also that 


in order to carry out these works speedily 
ind effec ely a training in engineering 
having special reference to Indian require 
ments was needed So in 187! this college 
was founded, and in the thirty-five years of 
ite existence it ha ent out 979 men to the 
Indian Public Work jervice The charac 
t ind importance of their work Mr. Brod 
ric! ecretary of tate for India in the 
last miniatry, eulogized at the closing ex 
ercises of the college on July 26 He said 
that the Immense progress of the country 
was due to nothing so much, not even to 


education with all ite advantages. as to the 


bullding of railways, which formed at once 
a guarantee against famine and a security 
for commercial development; and to the ir 
rigation works which had not only caused 
a decrease in the famine areas, but had 
shown in the more recent famines that the 
process of recovery, which used to be long 
and difficult, had been made easy and se- 


cure 
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At the Sorbonne, the last session of the 
year of the University 
Council was marked by the final leave-tak- 
theology 
In virtue of the law separating Church and 
State in France this faculty, from the Ist 
State 


scholastic Paris 


ing of the faculty of Protestant 


otf November next, ceases to be a 
institution The Catholic faculty—an in- 
effective post-Revolutionary revival of the 
medimwval creator of Doctores Sorbonici— 
lapsed from existence in the early days of 
the Third Republic. The Protestant facul- 
ty was a matter of patriotism, having been 
transferred to Paris from Strassburg when 
Alsace Before the re- 


ent Separation law it was a 


Germany annexed 
necessity; 
the State min- 
pensioned only 


Of recent 


recognized as Protestant 


isters to be salaried and 
university bachelors of divinity. 
luminaries the late Dean Sabatier, whose 
works on the philosophy of religion have 
been much read in the English edition, was 
best known Among present 
M. Bonet-Maury has left 


the United States 


professors 
many friends in 


Baron Franz von Lipperheide, the well- 


known Berlin publisher, who has just died 
figure 
imong Berlin publishers and literary men 
Modenwelt and the I[lus- 


F’rauenzeitung, he was better known 


in Munich was a_ distinguished 
The publisher of 
trierts 
is the generous donor of the Library of 
Dress and Costumes in the Berlin Museum 
of Industrial Art This comprises eleven 
thousand volumes and thirty thousand vyal- 
uable fashion-plates, a veritable treasure- 


house for painter, sculptor, or writer. Ba- 


ron von Lipperheide was also an author, 


his latest work being a very elaborate dic- 


onary of adages, proverbs, and maxims 


According to the annual report of the 


niversity of Berlin for 1905-1906, which 


as just appeared, no less than eleven do- 


cents died during this period, while six- 


called 
per- 


teen left and eleven others were 


Seventeen privat-dozenten obtained 


mission to teach, one in the theological, 
one in the law, three in the medical, and 


twelve in the philosophical faculties. Last 


summer 6,856 students attended lectures, 
and last winter 9,204 Two hundred and 
forty-five students took degrees, two of 


them with special honors. The University 
received during the year a bequest of $25,- 
000 from Frau Anna Weinhold, the widow 
of the Germanistic professor, the interest 


of which is t 


» be used to aid indigent or- 
phans or widows of professors of the uni- 
versity It is interesting to note that the 
total sum paid out in scholarships or other 
1ids in 1905-06 amounted to $27,586.75. The 
readiness of professors to utilize their own 
University 
Prof. Adolf 
bestowed part of the money given 


means to aid the work of the 
appears from the fact that 
Wagner 
him by friends and admirers in recogni- 
tion of his seventieth birthday upon Frau 
Marte 


work on 


Schwab as a prize for her published 
tariff 


similar gift conferred upon Professor Tobler 


Chamberlain's policy A 
on his seventieth birthday was bestowed by 
him, in accordance however with the terms 
of the gift, upon the library of the Seminary 
of Romance Philology The new seminary 
for Musical History this year 
rooms of its own in the old Academy of 


occupies 


valuable 
partly a 


there a 
books, 


Architecture, and uses 


collection of music and 


gift, and partly a loan of duplicates from 
the Royal 


Library. The new building of 








the Hygienic Institute, just finished, has 
cost the University $175,000, inclusive of the 
scientific apparatus. 

There are few university teachers in 
Germany to-day who enjoy so widespread 
an esteem or are exerting so wholesome 
an influence upon large masses of stu- 
dents as Prof. Friedrich Paulsen of Berlin. 
It is gratifying to note that the 16th of 
last month, Paulsen's sixtieth birthday, 
was made the occasion of an impressive 
and entirely spontaneous demonstration of 
Hundreds of former 
pupils and friends from all parts of the 
their greetings; the Germans 


good will toward him. 


world sent 
of Transylvania presented him in a body 
with an address and with views of castles 
and churches of their country; while thir- 
ty of his Berlin pupils and friends united 
him a bust of Immanuel Kant. In 
a circular letter, which lies before us, 
Professor Paulsen expresses his gratitude 
for all these tokens of affection in his well- 
known genuine and simple manner, and 
pledges himself anew to the ideals of his 
work. The sturdy independence of his tem- 
per is freshly illustrated in this letter by 


to give 


his applying to himself the words of Eras- 
mus: “Semper solus esse volui nec quic- 
quam peius odi quam iuratos et factiosos.”’ 
Fortunately, in Paulsen’s case this Eras- 
mian independence has led to the very op- 
posite of Erasmian isolation and acrimon- 


1ousness. 


Prof. Eugen Kiihnemann of Breslau Uni- 
versity, who, it will be remembered, is to 
be the visiting professor of German lit- 
erature at Harvard University during the 
coming winter in the interchange of pro- 
fessors between America and Germany, has 
just published an account of the work that 
has been done during the last ten years in 
Prussian Poland for the cultivation of Ger- 
man intellectual and artistic life in that 
province—a work in which he, as the first 
president of the Royal Academy at Posen, 
has had a prominent share. The booklet, 
which bears the title “Von der deutschen 
Kulturpolitik in (Merzbach’sche 
Verlagsanstalt, Posen), is mainly concern- 
ed with the development of three institu- 
tions: the Kaiser Wilhelm Library, the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, and the Royal 
Academy. All three institutions are out- 
growths of what in the first place were 
rather insignificant local organizations; 
but through the subsequent coéperation of 
the Prussian Government and the wide- 
spread interest taken in them by the Ger- 
man people they have come to be of na- 
tional The Kaiser Wilhelm 
Library received aid from 400 German 
cities; 279 publishing houses from all parts 
of the Empire made gratuitous contribu- 
their publications; all German 
railways handled freight for it without 
charge; the Prussian Government contrib- 
uted to the building expenses the sum of 
549,000 marks. It is interesting to note that 
the library, which at present embraces 
more than 100,000 volumes, is designed as 
a “Volkslesehalle’ on a grand scale and 
as a “reservoir for all popular libraries 
and reading rooms in the whole province,” 
thus clearly indicating its indebtedness to 
American methods of library administra- 
tion. 

The Kaiser 
stalled in a building 
Prussian Government 


Posen” 


importance. 


tions of 


Friedrich Museum is in- 
toward which the 
contributed 900,000 
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marks. It devoted partly to provincial 


history, art, and physical products, 


is 
partly 
to reproductions of masterpieces of ancient 
and modern sculpture; and it contains pro- 
visions for regular courses of lectures by 
specialists on the general history of art 
The Royal Academy, finally, is intended to 
form a centre for all the higher intellectual 
interests of the 
embraces nearly all the subjects 
in the “philosophische Facultit” 
but it 
hearers, 
men 


and spiritual province. It 
included 
of a 
give 
admits 


Ger- 
not 


man university; does any 
diplomas to 
hearers both 
certificates 

Freiwilligen Examen 
the 
circles, both military and 
of the 
The first semester, in the winter of 1903-04 
had of 1,160 
winter showed a falling off to 986, of which 


455 women, 


its and it as 


and women ng 

to the HEinjdhrig- 
As a of fact 
official 
the 


capital 


possess 
equivalent 
matter 
largely to the 


hearers belong 


civil, and to 


business world provincial 


an attendance persons; last 
were 
“Neolithic , 
Walter Yohn 
trated by 
Frank Smith 


embodies the ar 


Man 
ond 


Sidney 


Northeast by 
William Wright, 
Harrowing and 
Eliot 


invest 


Surrey, 


in 
illus 
Percy 

Stock) 


(cheap reissue 


hwological igations 


the corner between the 
and Boxhill 
all 
gather 
this 

burial-places 
their 
their 
ar- 
to 


of several years in 


and Ox- 


that 


north 
south It 
able 


inhabitants 


Thames on the 
ted 
authors have 
the Neolithic 
dealing turn 


their 


on the contains its 


to to 


of 
their 


been as 
region; 
in with 
fortifications 
food, 
celts, scrapers, 

By of 
their main subject the authors discuss the 
in Neolithic 
Brit- 
of 
in 


trackways and 
of 


implements 


methods work, their and 

borers, 
rowheads, etc. way introduction 
features of Surrey 
the 
book is 


knowledge displayed 


geological 
and of races in 
The 

praise. The 


it is extensive and thorough, and the stand- 


times, sequence 


ain. certainly worthy 


local 


ard of scholarship unusually high. The 
would-be antiquarian for whom this edi- 
tion is obviously intended, will find it a 
useful and accurate guide. 

That anonymous and admirable English 


poet of the fourteenth century who wrote 


“Pearl” and “Sir Gawayne and the Green 


Knight” has enjoyed of late a somewhat 
singular vogue. The enthusiastic but 
rather sentimental praise of Ten Brink 


and others and the excellent edition of Mr 
Gollancz have given the poet, whether 
Chaucer’s “philosophical Strode” an- 
other, an academic repute for many years, 
but now he seems about to cut a consider- 
able figure 
Two years ago, his “Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight” the basis of a 
whimsical paraphrase by Prof. Charlton M 
who approached the old romantic 
in something of a Byronic 
or, to be more precise, in that gay spirit 
wherewith Pulci and Boiardo treated 
the heroic legends of Roland. In the pres- 
have modern English 
of “Pearl” conceived in 
the most and sympathetic mood; 
one by G. G. Coulton (Nutt), and 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell (The Century Co.) 
Both poets avow a disbelief in the theory 
now of wide acceptance that the poem is 
wholly a religious allegory written by an 
ecclesiastic; both earnestly assert it to be 
the sincere and poignant lament of a father 
for his daughter. Both minimize rather too 


or 


in contemporary belles-lettres 


was made 


Lewis, 


story temper, 


ent season we two 
metrical versions 
serious 


one 


decidedly the bearing of Prof. W. H. Scho- 


The Nation. 


’ 
field's reeent important discovery that the 


piece is in substance a translation of Boc- 
eaccio’s fourteenth ecloguc written in 
memory of his daughter Violante; but both 
make a good case f the unecclesiastical 
humanity of their author. This contention, 
in our opinion, might have been still fur 
ther strengthened by a reference to “Sir 
Gawayne and the Green Knight.” The poet 
who penned the sympathet and, so to 
say, Shawesque, temptation scenes between 
Sir Gawayne and the Lady of the Castle 


might, as a layman, have compassed with 


out insincerity the range between them and 
the idealizing devotion of ‘“Pearl,’’—but 
scarcely as a priest 

In the case of two versior ff the same 
piece so honestly wrought as these, com 
parisons are not odious but interesting 


Mr. Coulton has attempted render the 
poem in entirety with the utmost fidelity 
and in the metre and rhym: tem of the 
original; Dr. Mitchell, on the other hand 


has aimed at a pleasing and suggestive 
paraphrase; he has omitted a number of 
stanzas of the more allegorical cast and 
has adopted a slightly easier metrical form 
The virtues of the two versions are cor 
sonant with their diverse aims. Mr. Coul 
ton’s is the more resourceful and adroit 
in solving difficulties and in communicating 
something of the color and tang of the 
original, though these quatities of his worl 
could perhaps hardly be savored without 


some technical knowledge of Middle English 


idioms; Dr. Mitchell's version is the suave: 


in tone, and conceived, if with less zest 

for the flavor of the old poet’s style—yet 

with a deeper partaking in his mood. It 

concludes with “an afterword.” which, 

whatever we may think of its substance, 

considered as scholarship, is of a pene- 

trating poignancy: 

A little grave, a nameless man's distress, 

And lo! a wall of lyric tenderness, 

Unheard, unseen for balf a thousand years 

Asks from love's equal loss the praise of tears 
Under the rather misleading title of 
‘The Undying Past,’’ Beatrice Marshall 

whose British nationality shows itself in 

such words as “bar-maid,” “luggage,’’ and 
‘parcel,’ offers, through John Lane, the 


first translation into English of Hermann 
Sudermann’s “Es War" (“Once Upon a 
Time’’), written by that author in 1884, 
and only published ten years later when 


encouraged by the success of “Frau Sorgs 
to all 
with a 


It is a story familiar students of 


Sudermann as setting forth, some 
the 


“Dame 


same antipathies 
disbelief 


good works 


what weaker hand, 


observable in Care” in 


tears without as a 


penitential 
the es 
the fat 
the corps 


duels, 


means of salvation, disgust with 


tablished 
clergy, 


and 
contempt for 
challenges, 


German church 
and 
with his 
The writer, 
Sudermann’s 
the text, refreshing it 
with colloquial talk 
variant “snigger,”’ and touching up the 
prosy places with more or less untranslat- 


tened 
student, and 
idle 
translated 
faithfully 
there 


hours who has already 


Regina,” sticks 
to here 


and or such a 


as 


able German. That which is eminently un- 
satisfactory, besides the title, however 

and it is a deficiency usually observable 
in translations of novels whose publishers 
eye too parsimoniously every additional 
page of type and paper—is the absence of 


any biographical introduction by which the 
reader may learn something of the German 
in modern literature, 
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Now she adds rather a fllmsy volume en- 
titled, ‘A Woman of Wit and Wisdom” (E 
P. Dutton & Co., $3 net), which introduces 
to the same fluttering society of the 
bas bleus. Her subject, Elizabeth Carter, 
the advantage of being really erudite, 
eas most of the ladies of that set had 
of pretension, not to say 
of knowledge. 
Greek and 
modern lan- 
with under- 
translation of Epictetus 
deserved reputation—and a 
of money Fanny 
her that she knew 
manners she 
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has 
wher 
a large amount 


conceit, on a small basis 
Mrs 
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Latin and 
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them 


Carter read 
besides most 
and she read 
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brought her a 
comfortable sum 
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of life and 
as anun. As a matter of 
r, while not possessing Miss 
iramatic skill, had a very fair 
and far more of reflection than 
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filled with shrewd comments and 
Though most 
in 


very 
Burney 
book 
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but that 
was as ignorant 
fact, Mrs. Carte 
Burney's 
vision of life 
the author could boast 
letters are 
bits of humorous philosophy 
of he 
the remote 
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eighty-eight years 
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herself for 
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in any sense 
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a friend 


once to 


played the rake enormously these 
and sat up till near three 
morning I walked three miles in a 
thought would have blown me 
danced nine hours, and 
again. I am not so de- 
entertainments, but 
regard to the 


I have 
last two days 
il the 
wind that I 
out of this planet 
walked back 
earthly 
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then 
voted to these 
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fars 


creat 
She was a friend of Archbishop Secker 
(whom Horace Walpole so ridiculed for his 
hasty erving) and a frequent visitor at 
Lambeth Palace 


time 
too, gave her 
be- 
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admiration, which he never 
Montagu or any other wo 
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to critical studies conducts 


if a atranger 

an examination of some of their principal 
theories, even though the verdict be unfa- 
vorable. Such is the case with the Rev 
Randolph H. MeKim of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C., In a volume 
ntitled The Problem of the Pentateuch” 
(Longman Green & Co $1 net) Dr 
McKim writes as “one of the jury” to 


whom the case for the documentary origin 
of the Pentateuch and the theory associat- 
ed with the names of Graf and Wellhausen 
has been he pronounces 
himself thoroughly unconvinced. He does 
not deny that documents were used in 
the composition of the early books of the 
Bible, but that any literary analysis can 


submitted, and 
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‘now separate them he will not believe. 
In this respect, he is not as open-mind- 
ed as Prof. James Orr, who admits freely 
that the separation of the priestly docu- 
ment from the prophetic histories is now 
too firmly fixed to be shaken. The Josian 
date of Deuteronomy and the exilic origin 
of the priestly portions of the Pentateuch 
are views particularly objectionable to Dr. 
McKim. Despite the pains he has taken 
in the investigation of these matters, it 
cannot be said that he has comprehended 
the case put forward by historical criti- 
cism. Had he done so, he could not have 
written that the Graf-Wellhausen hypo- 
thesis is “based predominantly on philol- 
ogy.’ Philology, to be sure, enters into 
the argument, but the basis of the critical 
is the historical principle of de- 
velopment. As long as men could believe 
that a highly developed system of morals 
and a noble religious faith could spring 
up almost in a day among a few tribes 
of Bedouins lately escaped from slavery, 
long the traditional view of Hebrew 
history was possible. In a world which 
believes that moral ideals and religious 
beliefs grow slowly, as do all things else, 
some such view must certainly be held as 
that which Dr. McKim rejects. It is of 
no use to plead that the higher criticism 
is “destructive of the divine origin of the 
Jewish religion and destructive also of the 
divine authority of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In the face of such warnings critical views 
have steadily gained converts, and they 
must be met, if they are to be met at 
all, by a yet more credible construction 
of the history, based on examination of 
the sources, rather than by exhibition of 
disagreements among competent Hebraists 
and by waving the red flag of danger to 
piety 

At a time when the pioneers of Western 
exploration are honored daily by marble 
statues and expensive reprints, it is impos- 
sible to ignore La Salle. Father Henne- 
pin has reached the dignity of being mod- 
elled in butter at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, and Wisconsin sends a striking 
figure of Father Marquette to represent her 
in the statuary hall of the Capitol; but 
however great the fame of these and other 
ecclesiastics, it can never eclipse the re- 
nown of the intrepid layman who with self- 
confidence went on his way even when it 
carried him athwart the Jesuits. The per- 
ennial interest in La Salle’s career is once 
more attested by the simultaneous publica- 
tion of two works which contain original 
accounts of his expeditions to the Missis- 
sipp! valley. One of these—‘The Journeys 
of La Salle’’—is edited by Dr. I. J. Cox, 
and forms a contribution in two volumes 
to the “Trail Makers” series (New York: 
Barnes). The other is Joutel’s “Journal 
of La Salle’s Last Voyage,"’ with an intro- 
duction and notes by Dr. H. R. Stiles (Al- 
bany: McDonough). As Dr. Cox's second 
volume is occupied with the text of Joutel’s 
“Journal,” these two reprints run parallel 
to that extent. But Dr. Stiles gives with- 
out change the first English translation of 
1714, whereas in the other edition the spell- 
ing has been modernized. This difference 
is accounted for by a corresponding differ- 
ence in alm. Dr. Cox contributes to a 
popular series in which each volume is sold 
at a low figure, while Dr. Stiles, avowedly 
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following in the footsteps of Shea, appeals 
to the smaller circles of scholars and col- 
lectors. Dr. Cox’s first volume embraces 
such narratives of Tonty, Membré, Henne- 
pin, Douay, Le Clercq, and Jean Cavelier, 
as deal with La Salle’s expeditions. Dr. 
Stiles, on the contrary, restricts himself to 
Joutel. Both editors have, in the main, 
accomplished what they set out to do, for 
Dr. Cox furnishes the general public with 
the leading texts in convenient form, which 
apparently is all that he and his publisher 
designed. Dr. Stiles, restricting himself 
to a single classic, has worked upon it 
intensively, though he cannot be taxed with 
overminuteness. If his annotations were 
more detailed the result perhaps would be 
more satisfactory than it is, but we are 
not disposed to cavil at such a beautiful 
example of book-making, when, after all, it 
gives us a careful recension of an important 
text. We subjoin Joutel’s verdict upon 
La Salle’s character since, with the utmost 
terseness, it seems to bring out the es+ 
sential facts: 

He had a Capacity and Talent to make 

his Enterprize successful; his Constancy 
and Courage and his extraordinary knowl- 
edge in Arts and Sciences, which render’'d 
him fit for any Thing, together with 
an indefatigable Body, which made him 
surmount all Difficulties, would have pro- 
cured a glorious Issue to his Undertaking, 
bad not all those excellent Qualities been 
counterbalanced by too haughty a _ Be- 
haviour, which sometimes made him in- 
supportable, and by a Rigidness towards 
those that were under his Command, which 
at last drew on him an implacable Hatred, 
and was the Occasion of his Death. 
A. P. C. Griffin, of the Congressional Li- 
brary, has enriched Dr. Stiles’s edition of 
Joutel with an excellent “Bibliography of 
the Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley.” However, as bibliogra- 
phers love absolute accuracy, we may point 
out that M. Benjamin Sulte does not spell 
his name with an accent. 


A portrait of Mrs. Edwards by Fantin- 
Latour has been presented to the city of 
Paris, for the Petit Palais, by Madame 
Fantin-Latour. This will be one of very 
few portraits of a living personage in the 
Petit Palais. Mrs. Edwards and her late 
husband were almost lifelong friends of the 
artist. Another gift to the Petit Palais is 
“La Carola,” by Edouard Dufeu, presented 
by Mme. Esnault-Pelterie; another is a 
bust of Harpignies by Ségoffin. 

The French Minister of Finance. look- 
ing everywhere for money, has suggested 
a tax on imported pictures and art ob- 
jects. The Atheneum comments on the pro- 
posal as follows: 

As the tax is estimated to pro- 
duce only £60,000 a year, some suspect that 
the real object behind it must be rather 
protection than revenue. But would not 
the chief effect be to protect the great 
French masters of the eighteenth century 
against their British rivals of that date? 
If the objects imported were to be stamped 
on the back, there might, however, be some 
incidental check on the arrival from Lon- 
don of “Turners” of high merit never 
known to Turner. 

The life of Vincenzo Foppa (ob. 1492), 
the founder of the early Lombard school, 
is being written by Miss C. Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes and the Rev. Rodolfo Maliocchi of 
Pavia. This book, which will be published 
by John Lane, will embody the results of 
the most recent and exhaustive researches 
in Italian archives, and will contain repro- 
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ductions of all the known works of this 
rare master. The authors wish to make the 
list of works as complete as possible, and 
would be glad to hear from any collector 
possessing paintings or drawings by Foppa 
or his immediate followers. The period of 
the artist’s activity covers a space of more 
than sixty years—a fact only recently dis- 
covered—so that some of his late works 
may now be in existence unrecognized. 

An important example of Lucas Cranach 
the Elder has just been bought by the 
Stadel Institut, Frankfurt. It is a trip- 
tych, painted, as an inscription attests, in 
the year 1509. It is believed to be the 
famous altar piece painted for the church 
at Torgau. The central panel represents 
the Virgin and St. Anne seated in a col- 
umned hall; St. Joseph sleeps in the back- 
ground. The infant Jesus and St. John 
play in the foreground. 
princely family of Mecklenburg are rec- 


| 


Portraits of the | 


ognized in the picture. In the left wing the | 


Virgin gives suck to the Holy Child. A 
princely donor is in the distance. There 
is a fine landscape as background. In the 
right wing St. Anne, a portrait, again ap- 
pears, caring for the Christ Child and 
St. John; a donor reads in the background. 
The work is said to show strong Flemish 
influence, and to rank with the best of the 
Cranachs’ productions. 





Wagner and Puccini, we read, accounted 
for more than two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of performances given at the late opera 
season in London. 

The English assert that both of Puc- 
cini’s most popular operas, “La Bohéme” 
and “Madame Butterfly,” have reached the 
world from Italy via England. The last- 
named work, indeed, did not win favor in 
Italy until after London had put on its 
seal of approval. This resulted also in a 
production in Budapest, in the promise of 
a performance in Paris, and in arrange- 
ments for both English and Italian perfor- 
mances in New York. When first given in 
Milan, it was hissed, and the composer has 
confided to a friend that he will have no 
more operas produced in that city, and will 
probably favor London for his next pre- 
miére. He has already chosen a subject for 
his next opera—Pierre Long’s novel “La 
Femme de Le Pantin.” 


It is amusing to find in a volume recently 
issued in Munich, containing the reminis- 
cences, diaries, and letters of Hermann 
Zumpe, the following estimate, dated 1871, 
of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger’: ‘The 
opera left me perfectly cold. There is no 
soul here, no noble passion. Cleverness 
and dexterity one cannot deny Wagner, but 
that is no praise for a great composer. The 
fact is that, to put it in a few words, Wag- 
ner is not a composer by the grace of God. 
Better none at all than such a one.” The 
man who wrote this subsequently became 
one of the most ardent Wagnerian enthusi- 
asts and missionaries, although he was not 
one of the greatest of his interpreters. In 
his Bayreuth notes, Zumpe gives an in- 
stance of Wagner's willingness to change 








his mind. Wagner had entertained a pre- | 


judice against the famous Munich tenor, 
Vogl. Efforts were made on all sides to 
overcome this feeling, and finally Wagner 
invited him to Bayreuth. The tenor came, 
sang, and conquered. Wagner embraced 
him and begged his forgiveness. 
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Among Zumpe’s aphorisms occur the fol- 
lowing two: “There are two types of con- 
ductors, pigs and martyrs. Few die the 
death of the latter.” 

Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis is pre- 
paring for publication a collection of seven- 
ty-five original children's songs. Heretofore 
have 


the leading American composers 


strangely neglected this field, and it is there 
fore encouraging to find Mr. Loomis devot- 
ing himself to this task, which is one of the 
utmost importance, for it is only by edu- 
cating these adults of the future up to good 
become a 


music that America can ever! 
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vigor, and executed with a considerable 
richness of romantic background, but it 
begins too violently and it ts carried 
through at fever heat with little or no re 


| lief or artistic modulation of mood, while 
the ejaculatory blank verse. with its nu 
merous violences of phras« loes little to 
|} mitigate the mad precipitation of the plot 
A little more restraint a f 
handling of tructural form n sho " 
| little more seriousness” mig! have 


musical country. Mr. Loomis is very opti- | 


mistic. 
Tenderloin is our real folk music, and that 
some day a genuine American art will be 
built upon it Perhaps it will—somewhat 
in the same way in which the rags a tramp 
wears may be converted into fine writing 
paper; but in no other way that we can see 

One of the events of the ext musical 
season will be the first performance in 
this country of the violin concerto of Si- 
belius, by Maud Powell, at the second pair 
of Philharmonic concerts under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Safonoff 
most interesting of the younger 
ers; he has not only local color character- 
istic of Finland, his native country, but 
melodic ideas 


compos 


he has what so few have 
It will be remembered that Dvorak invited 
Miss Powe!l to give his own violin con- 
certo its first hearing at a New York 
Philharmonic season she 
played Henry Holden Huss’s concerto, for 
the first time anywhere Camille Saint- 
Saéns requested her four years ago in Lon- 
don to play his B minor concerto under his 
own direction, and, when Max Bruch heard 
her play one of his own concertos he was 
so much pleased that he assured her she 
played it better than Sarasate, to whom he 
had dedicated it Miss Powell also gave 
the Tchaikovsky concerto its first Amer- 
ican production under the baton of Theo- 


concert Last 


dore Thomas. 


RECENT POETRY 


When a young poet publishes his works 
dramatic and lyrical in a quarto volume 
nearly two inches thick on a very expen- 
sive grade of paper it is difficult for the 
poetic critic to approach it in the genial 
and receptive temper wherewith he turns 
to the traditional slender and modest book 
of song. It is inevitable that he should be 
provoked to measure it by more difficult 
standards and search it with a more judi- 
It cannot be said that the hand- 
some volume of “Plays and Lyrics” by 
Cale Young Rice (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) wins through such a test very tri- 
umphantly Though Mr. Rice states in 
his preface that his desire has been to in- 
clude only his best work, he has omitted 
his vivid, if youthful, tragedy, “Charles di 
Tocca,” in favor of his melodramatic and 
unsatisfactory ‘“‘David,"" of which mention 
has already been made in these columns; 
and it is extremely questionable whether 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,”’ the new play with 
which the volume opens, can afford any 
reader as much poetic pleasure as the 
earlier piece. “Yolanda” is a play of adul- 
tery, intrigue, and sacrifice, which, how- 
ever, ends with the happiness of its chief 
It is conceived with a certain 


cial ey¢ 


character. 


| 
He believes that the music of the 


| poets; he has an excellent command of | 


it an admirable and a pleasurable px. 
ance 
The lyrics which make up the 


the book have the merits and defects 


bulk of 
the dramatic pieces Part of the poet 

equipment Mr. Rice has amply H a 
moodily aware of the passionate issues 
life, particularly as they have been 
vived in the pages of the English roma: 


turesque diction; but the defe 


| qualities are his in excess Too oft« ‘ 
certain flagrancy of mood, expressed 
too picturesque diction, gives his work 


Sibelius is one of the | 








flavor which fails to 
fullest a hetk pleas 


a gasconading 
the reader the 
If it be true. as 
the dark night of poetry wh 
ops us is the sequel of the long day of ro 


many have thought, t 


h now envel 


manticism, and soon to be succeeded 
turn by a more enlightened, more humane 


classicism, then Mr. Rice's ambitious work 


is a significant document For, like he 
writing of some of the latest of th Ja 

ean dramatists, it presents the spectac! 
of a passionate romanticism, unballa 1 


by true poetic scholarship, and unpltloted 
fa 


by effective art But it is perhaps unt 


to Mr. Rice to allow the magnitude and 
material splendor of his volume to incite 
us to swell that cold wind of criticism 
which, we may hope, foreruns the dawn 
Occasionally he writes in simplicity as 


well as sincerity, without labored linguls 


tic bravuras, or moody excesses: at such 
times, if not impeccable, he is often plea 


urably poignant; as in this little song 


I met a child upon the moor 
A-wading down the heather; 

She put her hand into my own, 
We crossed the flelds together 

I led her to her father’s door 
A cottage mid the clover 

I left her—and the world grew poor 
To me, a childless rover 


I met a maid upon the moor, 
The morrow was her wedding 

Love lit her eyes with loveller bues 
Than the eve-star was shedding 

She looked a aweet good-bye to me, 
And o'er the stile went singing 

Down all the lonely night I heard 
But bridal bells a-ringing 


I met a mother on the moor, 
By a new grave a-praying, 

The bappy swallows to the blur 
Upon the winds were playing. 

“Would I were in his grave,'’ I said, 
“And he beside her standing!’ 

There was no heart to break if death 
For me had made demanding 


“Corydon, an Elegy in Memory of Mat- 
thew Arnold and Oxford,” by Reginald 
Fanshawe (Henry Frowde) is no such 
“slender shallop of lament” as its author 
modestly alleges It ia a volume of two 
hundred and twenty-four Spenserian stan- 
zas, preceded by an elaborate and some- 
what tremendous analysis, wherein we are 
told that this stanza treats of “Arnold 
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still lyric vy 
ive music 
ftier str 
buoyant youth and manhood strong 
Follow 
rhe 


Rapture 


Siren sounds entice, 


where 


Deities of Love and Seng 


and Loveliness, suffic 


marked by 
dignity, though not 
into banality, 


is as a whok suav- 
and a kind of 
there 
Mr 


calling a 


thin 


cldom is a laps as 


where Austin, in a section faintly re- 


famous lyric by his great prede- 


ee writes: 


or, 


The belfry strikes the silvery hour 


Announcing her propinquity. 

unpleasant 
illustra- 
laureates, 
to be 


In passages the is not 


but 
the 


poem 
whole is 
ot 


felt 


as a it an 
old 
often 


tedious as a king 


reading, 
of 


have 


tion way kings’ 


who too at liberty 
as 
“Love's Testament,” a sonnet sequence 
by G 
differs 
idealizing 
of 
in the somewhat singular phenomenon that 
the of 
di attractive 


of from 


Lounsbery (John Lane Co.) 
of 
piquancy 
and 


Constant 


from most sonnet 


sequences 
certain 
the 


passion in a 


thought under-running mood, 


ends situation cynical 


The 


sequence 


cycle in a 
auality 


this 


rather 
be judged 


illusion 
the may 
ample 

old 


The gracious ghosts of thos sonneteere, 


Whose memory glows with an immortal flame, 
Wearing the mantle of a deathless fame, 
That fades not with the falling of the years: 
Shakespeare and Dante, Petrarch, equal seers, 
Kach with his threatening and majest.c name, 
ro me, a humble poet, proudly came, 
\e I sat dreaming in the vale of tears. 
And pity and rebuke I seemed to read 
On every face at my audacity, 
Till suddenly, in my bewildered need, 
I bid them look, oh love of mine, on thee! 
Then all astonished at the joyous sight 
They vanished, and an unseen voice cried, ‘Write’! 
After a dozen years we have a new edi 
tion of A BH. Housman's little book 
of vivid verse, entitled “A Shropshire 
Lad’ (John Lane Co.). Mr. Housman has a 
masterly way of concealing an accomplish- 
ed poetic art His songs, put into the 


mouth of his Shropshire lad, are, in their 


preoccupation with the light loves of lads 


| grape 


| a 
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| 
and the girls, a kind of rustic Anacreon for 


the times; but with a difference. Ale here 
takes the place of the subtler juice of the 
subsidiary inspiration, some- 
Kiplingesque results, as where 


as a 


times with 


the lad sings— 
Ob many a peer of England brews 
Livelier Uquor than the Muse, 
And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God's ways to man. 
Ale, man, ale's the stuff to drink 
For fellows whom it hurts to think. 

But the epicureanism of the lad is shad- 
»wed by a hue of modern fatalism which 
suggests that the temper of the peasantry 
in Shropshire may be little different from 
that of Mr. Hardy's Wessex. Perhaps the 


most characteristic, and in a way the most 
in the book, are certain 
Immortal Part,’’ wherein 
invincibly maca- 
British 
con- 


things 
like “The 
of the 

is phrased with a certain 
that sharply 


significant 
lyrics 

view world 
bresque 
manhood, 


obstinacy of 


| trasts with the turn a similar theme is apt 





tu take in the hands of a continental poet: 


morning beam, 
lay night to dream 
I hear my bones within me say. 
‘‘Another another day. 


the 
me down at 


When I 
Or 


meet 


night, 
“Wanderers eastward, wanderers west, 
Knoow you why you cannot 
that every mother's son 
Travails with a skeleton. 


rest? 


"Tis 


‘Therefore they shall do my will 
To-day while I am master still, 
And flesh and soul, both 
Shall hale the sullen slaves 


are strong, 
along, 


now 


‘Before this fire of sense decay, 

This smoke of thought blow clean away, 
And leave with alone 
The steadfast and enduring bone.”’ 


ancient night 


Lloyd Mifflin’s “My Lady of Dream” 
(Henry Frowde) is a collection of love ly- 
rics informed with that pleasantly senti- 
mental, fluent lyricism with which Mr. Mif- 
The little piece 


fairly 


flin’s readers are familiar 
entitled “The Tryst With 
embodies its fragile charm. 


His Love”’ 


When the wings of the twilight-legion 
And the ghosts of the sunset pale, 
I float in the nebulous region 
Of a spirit-haunted vale: 
ty the marge of the mystical river 
I make of my a lyre, 
For she is a reed a-quiver, 
And I wind, her desire. 


love 


am the 


The poems of Meredith Nicholson (Bobbs- 
Merrill) show most of the merits of the en- 
lightened Indiana muse. Despite many fine 
single lines in the book, it is mainly pleas- 
urable because of its variety of reminiscent 
moods. The fantastic melodies of Poe, the 
glamour of the neo-Celtic renaissance, the 
large patriotic strain of Lowell, the polish 
of Praed—Mr. Nicholson has admired them 
ali, and has written in similar strains with 
intelligence and taste and with a certain 
clear-headedness and right feeling of his 
own that keep the result from being dis- 


agreeably imitative. But perhaps Mr. 
Nicholson is most memorable as well as 
most wholly himself when he adopts the 


tone of bookish but pithy quaintness, as in 
Wide Margins.” 


Print not my Book of Days, I pray, 
On meagre page, in type compact, 
Leat the Great Reader's calm eye stray 
Skippingly through from fact to fact; 


But let there be a liberal space 
At least ‘tw.xt lines where Ill is writ, 
That I with tempering hand may trace 
A word to dull the edge of it, 
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And save for me a margin wide 
‘Where I may scribble at my ease 
EFlucidative and guide 

Of most adroit apologies! 


Bliss 
are now published 


note 


The volumes of 


series, 


five 
“Pipes of Pan,” 
by L. C. Page & Co. in 
be the definitive edition, but 
ally the the 
volumes bound together, 


what 
which is actu- 


purports to 


only sheets of five separaté 
each with its sepa- 
rate preliminary matter and pagination. As 
we have spoken from time to time of the 
separate volumes as they have been issued 
eall to 
may be 


work in 


discuss them here 
that 
one portly 
the 
Carman is 


there is no 


though it said this 
later 


even 


grouping 
of his volume 
makes 
volumes 


clear than 
that Mr 
penalty of 


more separate 


have done 


the too great poetic 


paying 


fluency There is perhaps nobody in his 
generation who is more uninterruptedly 
master of poetic tone. There is scarcely a 


devoid 


imagery 


that is 
port tic 


piece in the present volume 


of melodious cadences and 


yet the effect of the whole is of sunrise on 
a foggy morning at sea. There is a seduc- 
tively colored mist of poetry, but an ob 


scuration of landmarks. Mr. Carman’s lat 


lacks and the 

reader of it takes little 
Miss Florence 

Country” (McClure 


uneven, but on 


er work poetic intensity, 
with him 
“The Far 


Co.) is a 


away 
Wilkinson's 
Phillips & 


volume of the whole, singu 


larly poetic verse Miss Wilkinson has evi- 
dently wandered long on the misty moor 
lands of the Celtic renaissance, but though 


the 


there is a 


become imbued with much of 


that 


she has 


spirit of haunting music, 


humanism behind her writing, a vividness 
of imagination and a cling of phrase, that 
differentiates her work at its best from 
most of that which has been produced un- 
the inspiration of the harp that now 
sounds again in Tara’s halls. There is 
something of wildness in the flavor of her 
but it is the 


which is sometimes the result of an earnest 


der 


work, not offensive wildness 
effort to escape the commonplace, for Miss 
Wilkinson, 


monplace 


could not be 


Her volume 


we believe, com- 


if she tried gives 
abundant evidence of the possession at least 
of those elements of genius which are set 


forth in this characteristic poem: 


What seest thou on yonder desert plain, 
Large, vague, and void? 
I see a city full of flickering streets, 
I hear the hum of myriad engine beats. 
What eeest thou? 
I see a desert plain 
Large, vague, and void. 
What seest thou In yonder human face 
Pale, frail, and small? 
I read a page of poetry. of sin, 
I see a soul by tragedy worn thin. 
What seest thou? 
I see a human face 
Pale, frail, and small 
What seest thou at yonder dim cross-roads 
Beside that shuttered inn? 
Untravelled Possibility, 
The Inn of Splendid Mystery 
What seest thou? 
I see the dim cross-roads 
Beside a sbuttered inn. 


A little sharper discrimination between 
profusion and diffusion, a little sterner re- 
nunciation of unreal and extraneous adorn- 
ment, a little firmer grasp of organic 
structure, and Miss Wilkinson will be a 
poet to reckon with 

Mrs. Louise Morgan Sill, in a collection 
entitled “In Sun or Shade"’ (Harper & Bros.), 
shows a predilection for looking down to 


Carman’s 


The Nation. 


Camelot which suggest M Wilkinson 
With less of original endowment, she has 
perhaps a firmer toucl th tl file Al 
hough the is 1 I book which ts 
he lull his Song 
t} Pav g-St sa fa y 
) . ) ; 
ig cl 


Over ou 4 ! « 
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Over r pe « 

As breezes ov grass 
Endlessly ) 

Man and v n 
Hither and 

B x t W ! 
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Over and over they g 
Living and dying 
Over our anclent bones 
Bones of paving s 
As breezes over tl x ss 
The folk of the city s 


A Modern Chemist and Other Post 


by Lee Wilson Dodd, ands out from the 
flood of poetry published by Badge with 
omething of distinction There is brain 
work behind Mr Dodd vers¢ ind 
por informatio H eading 1 ip 
pare! in his work but it is read 
ig of in admirablk variety embrac- 
ing such disparate writer as Landor 


1 Beddoes 


Ther 


mphasis in 


and Dante, Browning an: 
is at present a certain overt 
Mr. Dodd's phrasing which blunts his fine 
and he has 


the vital 


ness as yet imperfectly real- 


ized truth that poetry is a fine 


art resulting in an objective product, as 


well as a means for turbulent self-expres 


sion. But there is a vigorous body in his 
work which makes the reader hopeful for 
its future growth This nobly conceived 
but somewhat jolting, sonnet to Carducci, 


presents Mr. Dodd at his average level of 


poetic attainment 

Cerducel, hall! Hail, pagan poet! Nene 
Has better loved the laughter of the sun 
Has better loved the earth's abundant breast 
Whereon the opulent summers sink to reat 
Reluctantly me after one, and thence 
Draw the rich fountains of their opulence! 
Ycur nature is like summer, ample, free 
(Hall singer of the heart of Italy!) 

From winter's chill secretive sophistry; 
Winter, who frights us for a litt space 


By drawing death's white veil before his face 


Vho thwarts the sun with shadow You 
are net one 
vapors the impetuous eun! 


Life, life's 


Lud life seems 


alundance, these you still proclaim 


lordliier when we name your pame! 


A rather 


outburst of 


notable aspect of the recent 


has been the 
frequent oc¢ Hebraik 
David, Herod, Judith, 


made the theme of romantic plays in verse, 


poetic drama 


urrence of subjects 


Saul, have all been 





chief difference 


uses the heavier 


cannot be said that 


is always with the earlier writer, and this 


comes out emphatically 
his work with Mr 


decided advantage 


edge of the classical sources of phi 
is far deeper than 
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———————— — — 
perhaps, owing to this that he succeeds in 
presenting such an author as Shaftesbury 
in true light, where Sir Leslie might have 
been expected to show his superiority, but 
where in reality he has gone all astray. 
Shaftesbury’s ‘strongest antipathies are 
excited by that ugly phenomenon which our 
ancestors condemned under the name of 
enthusiasm,” says Sir Leslie That no 
foubt is the negative side of the “Charac- 
teristics,” but without some such correc- 
tive as the following from Mr. Benn it quite 
misrepresents one of the most influential 
of English writers 
That enthusiasm from which even the 
cultivated Addison shrank with alarm was 
shown by the far higher culture of this 
young patrician to have no necessary con- 
nection with sour faces and narrow con- 
venticles Greek in origin, it had been 
recognized by Greek philosophy as the se- 
cret of every great achievement in states- 
manship, in creative art, and in specula- 
tive thought 
It is a pity that Mr. Benn glides so hastily 
over Bolingbroke, the other philosopher 
who quite escaped Sir Leslie's logical net. 
Elsewhere, in dealing with such a work 
as the “Analogy,”’ Mr. Benn becomes con- 
fused and loses his guiding thread. “But- 
ler, and it is the great secret of his pow- 
er,”’ says Sir Leslie, “is always depressed 
by the heavy burden of human misery and 
rruption.” It is because Mr. Benn has 
little imaginative sympathy with all this 
de of human nature, because his interest 
o much more than Sir Leslie's, is bound up 
with the single faculty of the reason, that 
his work as a whole falls below its prede- 


or In the wider sense of the word he 
fail through inability to mark literary 
value The homo rationalis, as Mr. Benn 
himself remarks, is a pure abstraction, and 


the distinction of literature that it 
never forgets this fact, whereas in the 
last analysis Mr. Benn deplores, if he does 
not actually ignore, it Here, however, the 
fruitful comparison is not with the work 
of Leslie Stephen, but with such a history 
is Sainte-Beuve's lort-Royal,’" where a 
religious and philosophical controversy is 
made part of the presentation of a whole 
lization, and reason is properly related 
to the other faculties of man. Such a com 
parison shows how much nearer to the 
truth literature may approach than pure 
hilosophy 
In the end this 


p 
literary criticism must 
be directed against each of the two main 
parts of Mr. Benn's 
the survey of the eighteenth century lies as 
a kind of interlude His first task is to 

ilyze that conflict of reason and faith 


work, between which 


which he is later to follow historically, and 
here it would be hard to overpraise the 
ubtiety and clearness of his argument 
Iie does not veil his thesis. “Rationalism,” 
he states frankly, “is the mental habit of 
using reason for the destruction of religious 
bellef Hiis subtlety consists in showing 
how religious belief, or faith, shiftea from 
one stronghold to another as it is attacked 
by reason He begins with authority, 
which, under the form of a principle con- 
sciously entertained, is the oldest, the moat 
widely diffused, and perhaps even now in 
the most advanced communities the most 








ed experience. The quod semper, quod ubique, 
is discovered to have endured but a little 
while, over a small portion of the earth. 
Driven from this outwork, faith makes its 
next stand in mysticism All corporate 
feeling, whether evoked by family, school, 
army, city, country, or any other commu- 
nity, tends toward a personification through 
which the surrendered life of the compo- 
nent parts is returned to them in an en- 
larged and purified expression. ‘The pe- 
culiarity of communities constituted by 
identity of religious belief lies in their 
power of converting that belief into what 
we call faith, that is a belief held, if need 
be, against reason by virtue of a higher 
evidence than reasoning on facts of obser- 
vation can afford. And this higher evi- 
dence is simply the self-consciousness of a 
creative act, which, in the words of the 
great Italian philosopher Vico, knows what 
it makes.”” The sense of communion is 
lifted up into an assumption of unity or 
contact with deity. But this very act car- 
ries with it a principle of anarchic and dis- 
persive individuality destructive of the 
sense of community from which it springs. 
Skepticism follows, and this, too, becomes 
a bulwark of faith A man knows nothing, 
and can know nothing; yet he eats and 
drinks, shows decided preferences, and ex- 
changes information with his associates. 
All this, he tells you, is done by habit. 
Why, then, not go a step further and ac- 
cept the prevalent religious dogmas as 
probably the safest, and certainly the 
easiest, course? This revulsion to faith 
through intellectual apathy may seem dis- 
tinctly modern; as a matter of fact it is 
very old, and may be seen in the later 
schools of Greek philosophy and in their 
Roman disciple Cicero. But so obvious is 
the weakness of skepticism as a support 
to religion that commonly it merely serves 
to prepare the way for that last resouce 
of struggling faith, the appeal to results. 
Here Mr. Benn feels compelled to create a 
new word to convey his meaning, and, as 
the term is really a valuable addition to our 
philosophic vocabulary, we may quote his 
explanation at some length: 

For this, which I have called the method 
of appeal to results, there is no name in the 
English or any other language known to 
me, no single word answering to the three 
words traditionalism, mysticism, and skep- 
ticism, each of which sums up in itself a 
whole philosophy of faith. In these circum- 
stances | propose with all diffidence to coin 
a new technical term; and Ophelism sug- 
gests itself to me as the most suitable that 
can be devised. It is formed from the Greek 
bdedos, “use.” and therefore has etymolo- 
gically the same force as Utilitarianism, a 
word that would have answered our pur- 
pose had it not been already appropriated 
as the denomination of a well-known ethi- 
cal system, the system of those who hold 
that the ultimate end of action should be 
to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Ophelism, on the other 
hand, has to do with belief rather than with 
action, or with action only so far as it is 
determined by and justifies belief. But 
there is this much resemblance between the 
two, that ophelism, in at least one of its 
forms, measures the truth and falsehood 
of propositions by the same standard that 
utilitarianism applies to the value of ac- 
tions, in other words, by the amount of 


| pleasure or pain that their acceptance is 


potent of all At first this principle is | 


obeyed unquestionably, but later there 
comes a time when these authoritative 
dicta are found to be at variance with one 
inother or with the lessons of accumulat 


calculated to produce 


This “ophelisam’’ may be Intellectual, cor- 
| responding to the mental attitude of those 
who hold that certain propositions, other- 
wise unproved, must be accepted because 





their rejection would involve the surrender 
of other propositions which we are bound 
to believe; or it may be ethical, springing 
from the fear that morality would perish 
without the belief in God and the control 
of the church. This last appeal to results 
is also, according to Mr. Benn, doomed to 
failure, less from its logical irrelevance 
than because it exhibits with such startling 
clearness the essential incompatibility of 
the religious with the ethical ideal. In the 
end ophelism, like mysticism and skepti- 
cism, tends to resolve itself into a mere 
reliance upon authority, and we are thus 
brought round in a vicious circle. 

It is in one sense, of course, a grave 
injustice to reduce a chapter of minute and 
powerful logic into so bald a summary, 
yet in no other way could the basis of 
Mr. Benn’s history he laid bare. What he 
fails to perceive is that this very elusive- 
ness of faith before its enemy reason 
shows that it is founded in a psychological 
quod semper of vastly greater force than 
the appeal to authority as that is common- 
ly understood. He forgets that the homo 
rationalis is a mereabstraction. Reason may 
dissolve the forms which religion assumes 
and reassumes; it has no hold upon the 
faculty which creates the necessity of re- 
ligion. As the greatest of Mr. Benn’s mas- 
ters, David Hume, once wrote: “What pe- 
culiar privilege has this little agitation of 
the brain, which we call thought, that we 
must thus make it the model of the unt- 
verse?” Mr. Benn’s rationalism falls ulti- 
mately as an argument because it is in- 
sufficiently literary, because, that is, it 
fails to blend and consider together the 
whole intellectual, imaginative, and spirit- 
ual nature of man. 

And this same defect is displayed even 
more evidently in the main portion of the 
book devoted to the actual history of ra- 
tionalism in the nineteenth century. It is, 
considering the purpose of the work, a 
relatively small matter that the distinctly 
literary judgments scattered here and 
there are feeble, if not perverse. Yet, even 
in a treatise, professedly rational and un- 
literary, we are a little shocked to find 
Walter Scott described as one who worked 
up romantic materials into classic forms, 
and are a good deal more shocked to read 
that Wordsworth could at no time in his 
life be identified with the romantic ten- 
dency. To misconceive the philosophy of 
romanticism so totally argues some con- 
siderable misconception of the springs of 
human nature. Nor does the arid and flip- 
pant chapter on Tennyson’s mysticism 
bring reassurance. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find a certain insufficiency 
in the chapter on the philosophy of Cole- 


ridge, which opens the reactionary 
movement of the century. Mr. Benn 
dissects the inconsistencies and wav- 


erings of Coleridge's metaphysical 
system, or lack of system, with 
merciless vigor. All this is well and legit- 
imate. But it seems to us, nevertheless, 
that a still higher criticism would find a 
striking unity—or shall we say imaginative 
tendency ?—underlying all of Coleridge’s in- 
tellectual vagaries. It is this latent and 
sub-intellectual unity which gave him so 
much weight with his own generation and 
the generations that immediately succeed- 
ed; and just because Mr. Benn fails with 
his rationalistic plumb-line to reach that 
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deeper stratum of Coleridge, he misses in 
part also the profound influence of his 
philosophy. Prof. Goldwin Smith was nearer 
the truth when he said that “Coleridge 
rather than Butler has been the anchor by 
which the intellect of England has ridden 
out, so far as it has ridden out, the storms 
of this tempestuous age.” 

On the other hand, where no other in- 
strument is needed than Mr. Benn's shrewd 
rationalism, his argument often attains 
something like finality of persuasive clear- 
ness. We have never read anything better 
in its kind than the pitiless logic which 
is brought to bear on the inherent incon- 
of Spencer’s synthetic philoso- 
phy Perhaps our admiration here has 
something of its etymological sense of won- 
der, for we should have expected to see 
more as a friend of the 
rationalist and less as a lurking enemy. 
It would only be fair to a work for which 
as a whole we have a very high regard, 
however much we may differ from its con- 
clusions, if we were to draw copiously on 
this section concerned with the synthetic 
philosophy. But to summarize Mr. Benn’s 
close argument, would be to weaken its 
force, if not quite to distort it. We must 
be content to refer the reader to the chap- 
ter itself, as indeed to the whole history 
of the Protean battle of reason and faith 
throughout the nineteenth century. The 
discussion is necessarily far less simple 
than Sir Leslie Stephen's account of the 
eighteenth century, and its dramatic unity 
correspondingly weaker; but it has a rich- 
ness and variety that are not without their 


sistencies 


Spencer treated 


compensating interest. 


A GREAT HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST 
Kelley and G 
McClurg 


Edouard Remenyi. By G. D 
P. Upton Chicago: A. C. 
& Co 
No one can read this volume on and by 

Remenyi without regretting sincerely that 

the eminent violinist did not live to carry 

out his intention of writing his memoirs 

The specimens of his letters included in 

it justify the characterization of his mis- 

one of his friends as “intensely 
of his essays 
as well as 


sives by 
interesting,’” and several 
are remarkably well written, 
suggestive; whence we may infer that the 
story of his life from his own pen would 
have been a volume to treasure. How- 
ever, what Gwendolyn Dunlevy Kelley and 
George P. Upton have written and collect- 
ed makes an acceptable substitute; a vol- 
ume which is much more than what they 
call it—‘‘the skeleton of a work that might 
have been.’’ Beside their own sketches of 
they have gathered reminis- 
cences of the violinist’s wife and half a 
dozen friends; tributes to his genius from 
the press; a collection of anecdotes; four- 
teen essays; and selections from the cor- 
Ingersoll and 


the artist, 


respondence with Robert G 
other There are 
traits. 

Although Remenyi was born in Hungary, 
we might almost claim him as an Amer'i- 
ean, for he was barely twenty when he 
first visited this country; it was here that 
he won many of his greatest triumphs; it 
was American life and scenery that in- 
spired his best essays; and he died in San 
Francisco. He was of Jewish descent, his 
father’s name having been Hoffmann, which 


also ten por- 


friends 














the son Hungarianized to Remeny! 
coming to the United States at so early 
In life 
he was always an ardent Hun- 


an age was for political reasons 
as in art 
garian, and his patriotic fervor was arous- 
ed, in 1848, by the Aus- 
tria organized under the leadership of Kos- 
He wanted to be a soldier, but Gen 


uprising against 


suth 
Gorgey would not allow him to go to bat- 
violin a 
so Rem- 
soldiers 


tle because he considered his 


mightier weapon than the sword 

enyi was asked to encourage the 
to action by playing patriotic battle airs 
which he did with surprising success. He 
played not only in camp, but went from 
Village to village, arousing the inhabitants 
Racokzy such tre 


that the 


with the march, with 
Government be 
forbid 


this purpose, under 


mendous effect 
came alarmed and issued an edict 
ding his playing with 
the penalty of death 
tributes on record to the power 


surely one of the 
grandest 
of music He refused to stop, but was 
at last compelled to flee 

Having little money, he came to Amer- 
ica in the steerage. His first concert was 
Niblo's January 19 


months 


Garden, on 
later he 


given at 
1850 Six returned to 


Hamburg, where he made a remarkable 
discovery, which was nothing more or les: 
than 
man who usually gets the 
discovered that composer; but to Remenyi 
belongs the honor of having been the first 


introduce 


Johannes Brahms. Schumann is the 


credit of having 


to recognize his ability and to 
him (to Liszt) as a new genius 
was at that time giving lessons in Ham- 
burg for fifteen cents an hour 
as a substitute for Remenyi’s regular ac- 
companist, who happened to be ill; and 
the violinist was so much impressed by his 
playing that he engaged him at once. So 
the two travelled together, paying their 
way by giving concerts at 
To Brahms this association proved of in- 
while Schumann's 


Brahms 


He was sent 


various places 
calculable value; for 
proclamation of him as the new 
Messiah"’ called the attention of 
sionals to him, it was through his ‘‘Hun- 
garian Dances” that he first into 
vogue as a composer; and for these dances 
he was indebted to Remenyi 


musical 


profs Ss 


came 


The account of this affair given to the 
world by Remenyi (np. 82-95), after a si- 
lence of twenty years, does not show 
Brahms in a noble light. While 
were travelling, Remenyi used to kill time 
in the hotels at night by playing and com 
posing Hungarian airs. These he submit 
ted to Brahms, in whose judgment he had 


the two 


great confidence. Great was his surprise 
in later years, to find his own melodies, 
with others well-known in Hungary, at 


mention 
“Hunga 


tributed to Brahms, who did not 
in the 
rian Dances.” It 


score the sources of his 
was for this reason that 
played the “Brahms 


He even had reason to 


the violinist never 
Hungarian Dances 
fear that, had he played them, the public 
might have thought, to cite his own words, 
that he was ‘‘not playing them in the right 
way, inasmuch as they have been accus- 
tomed to hearing them given in a style to- 
tally different from my own, although I 
think you will concede that I ought to be 
the best judge of the manner in which my 
own compositions should be performed.”’ 
Other composers have appropriated the 
Magyar airs of Remeny! as folk music (as 
they bave the melodies of Griég); and Mr. 


His Upton 
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Hungarian 


remarks that “if his 


compositions and arrangements could | 
| collected and carefully edited they would 
prove an importar : to the 

of that nationality \ 

pieces and arrangement " fin w 
Appendix 

When Remenyi returned to Hungary tt 

second time (in 159% ! f t I ra i 
1860) he was, hi mm relate R ! 
with a reception very much lik ) 
Admiral Dewey had on h 

ica I was with him thes Soldte 

the streets from the depot to the ! l, and 
my father had to make speech« I saw an 
old man at a way-station shake } t 

hand and say that now he had seen R 

yi, he could die happy This enthusiasm 
over him had two sources—-remembrat 





of his youthful help in tt War and pr 
at the honor be had since shed on his na 
country by his art and his su 

th Hun 


Magyar way 


tive 
in familiarizing the whole globe w 
garian melodies and the true 
of playing them. He was tne artistic gl 
trotter par excellence, There are re« 


Egypt, Australia, Japan, ©) 


Philippines 


of him in 


Java, the India, Ceylon, Mada 


gascar, South Africa, and arly every ! 
er corner of the globe There would = be 
long silence regarding his w il 
followed by lurid repor.s of shipwrecks 
capture by cannibals, and assa it 
but. fortunately, as in the case of Mark 


Twain, the reports of hia death were a 
ways “grossly exaggerated.” 


Every one has read of how he played one 


day on the top of the Pyramid of Cheops 
In India he played for native prir ind 
heard their musicians in returt In 

own country he appeared at symphony con 


certs with Anton Seidl, but that did not 
prevent him from subsequently playing 
medleys of American airs at Colo lo mir 
ing camps On one of these occasions 
when he was completely exhausted, af 
repeating h patriotic medley thr times 
the audience became a howling mob 4d 
manding more tanding on stairs, and d 
molishing the furniture. His last appear 


ance was at the Orpheum Theatre in San 


Francisco, where there were similar out 
breaks of frenzied enthusiasm. They proved 
too much for him His physician had ad 


vised him not to play, but he disregarded 


the warning He had just begun a new 
piece when he fell forward, unconscious 
thus fulfilling his own prediction to a 
friend: “I shall die fiddling.” 


If we inquire into the cause of Remeny\'s 


remarkable power over vaudeville au 
diences on the one hand, and such great 
connoisseurs on the other as Anton Seidl 
and Carl Schurz (who, when Minister of 
the Interior, once presented him with a 
watch, the case of which was inlaid with 


twenty-florin gold pieces of Kossuth's 
money of 1848), we shall perhaps find it 
chiefly in the facts that to him music was 
an actuality, not a mere accomplishment 
and that he had a unique and fascinating 
personality. In the war of 1848, he learn 

ed to know the power of music as some 

thing infinitely diver 

sion; and such it remained to him all his 
life. “Art possesses me entirely,’’ he wrote 
in one of his brief essays. “With me it |e 
not an agreeable pastime; it is my life 
my blood, my everything.”” And he played 
like one of whom this was true. How ut 

terly unconventional his performance ws 


more than a mere 
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we realize from such remarks by himself, 


) friends, and the critics, as these: “I 
ilw mprovise my variations before the 
lience, never playing them twice alike, 

1, before commencing to play, generally 
end myself to the good will and char- 

f ye musical guardian angel not to 

m in the lurch.” Remenyi was 

itient of any break in the stillness of a 

! n in which he was playing, and often he 
1 wander back and forth, his instru- 

in hand. his music growing fainter 


is he moved farther away, and 

, he returned, perhaps, to lean 
\ ible or a chair, playing with 
Apparently absent- 
l ! rarely seems to realize that 


nee is in front of him until he is 
ened a from a dream by the ap- 
Vith } complete tonsure, he looked so 
a priest that once, at a Colorado 
! er called ou “Hello, old man! 
r t ng first!’ He was as 
4 in anchorite To his vege- 
! ittributed his remarkable 
of muscle, and strength of 
to tl peculiarity that Col 
ferred in a note, dated December 
is letter No. 2. I forgot to 
} first that we would have baked 
ind bread like the soles of 
\ can get fat Apples and Art 
| i ! Milk and Musik what a 
1 Re neny s own letters 
mixture of languages, puns, 
iperlative fun, and en- 
orl ‘ 1 ! one on “Popu- 
ol commended particularly 
ces will show its drift: ‘“‘What 
beautiful strains we possess in his [John 
| I's] s madrigals, merry songs, and 
y olly hornpipes! Don't laugh—those 
} e dancing tunes are very fine, a 
1 time finer and better than thou- 
if pale-faced uncharacteristic com- 
f our own day.” In “American 
Kuropean Civilization,” he takes 
th those who disparage our coun- 
» far as the people are concerned; and 
n ve of Natural Scenery,” he waxes elo- 
our Indian summer foliage and 
mountains: “A Rousseau, a Dupré, 
ld have painted in these valleys for 
thousand years, and could only h 
bee! it the beginning, just as Calame 
ld } e gorged his unquenchable thirst 
ld rocks and alpine grandeur 
( vew Mexico, and in some parts 
f izes’; remarks which help 
Remenyl's power over his au- 
ha tristocracy ty Osear Levy 
by Leonard A. Magnu Lon 
‘ l I & 
! hopels ly out of 
} ! t ‘ and men of genius 
f rift ilt of comprehension to their 
but it also true that a 
nt be both dificult of com 
ohe t ! out of joint with his time 
" ! ! i prophet por a genius 
We fear tl th the ituation with Dr 
leed he really means what he says 
, he he plain enough. Our 
I vilization is a gloomy swale of 
nity nto which humanity has sunk 


hrough the mawkish Christian notion of Christianity 





| 


| 
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human brotherhood and equality. Napoleon 
aimed at the revival of aristocracy, but 
the age was too paltry to recognize and 
grasp the hand held out to it Napoleon 
passed, and the flood of triumphant Chris- 
tian Democracy swept over the world un- 
checked. “For the first time in the world’s 
history Christianity was not only believed 
in (which is comparatively harmless) but 
practised and made real.” The common 
people, under thé fructifying sunshine of 
this universal love, married and multiplied. 
and being now without their natural aristo- 
cratic leaders fell into strife among them- 
selves. ‘Everywhere the weak met the weak 
in combat, crowding, scuffling, hot, and 
angry; and, thanks to the prevailing prin- 
ciple of humanity, the weak ever multiplied 
and increased, and with every decade their 
leaderlessness became greater.’ The abdi- 
cating aristocrats, instead of clubbing the 
herd down to its proper level, even con- 
taminated their gentlemen’s blood by mar- 
riages with their servants, and naturally 
European noses grew latter, foreheads 
narrower, the ironical smile became rarer, 
eyes smaller, glinting more craftily, and 
with less divine composure.” In place of 
that peace which consciousness of an ideal 
(the aristocratic ideal) confers on man 
came “‘neurasthenic spasms, an atmosphere 
of haste and scurry.’’ So much have the 
pitiable virtues of Christianity done for the 
world! 

tut into this Cimmerian darkness three 
genial sunbeams have penetrated—Stendhal, 
Goethe, and Nietzsche If it does not seem 
natural to classify Goethe with the other 
two, that is because the cat was too cau- 
tious to display his claws unnecessarily. 
Goethe was an expert hypocrite, borrow- 
ing from cats their noiseless step, and con- 
cealing his carnivorous nature under a pru- 
dent sheepskin—vu/go, ministerial coat; 
clad in which, and bedecked with orders, he 
used to promenade about like an ordinary 
man.’ Goethe died, completely misunder- 
stood by every mortal of his time except 
Heine, and after his death “an atrophy ot 
intellect in history unparalleled seized up- 
on Europe.”’ Men jargoned of the altruistic 
life, and blamed their unvirtuousness “if 
two doses a day were not swallowed of 
the bitter medicaments, self-sacrifice and 
self-denial.”’ And then the third gleam ofa 
possible daybreak came in the form of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Changing the figure, 
with our author, “the voices of Stendhal 
and Goethe have been only as the mumb- 
ling under earth of spirits of a healthier 
epoch long bygone; with Nietzsche the vol- 
ecano shot up, and over the crosses and 
cloisters and torture-chambers of Christen- 
dom there burst the glowing lava-stream 
of heathendom, fated to sweep away the 
ancient civilization, ready to rebuild a 
home for a happier posterity.”” The au- 
thor’s faith in the success of this summons 
o a revived and happy heathenism wavers 
Protestantism, democracy, in- 


somewhat 
dustry, are nowadays triumphant all along 
the line, and with the Germans and Eng- 
lish so deeply rooted in these Teutonic vir- 
tues there is little hope from the North. 
There, “a solitude called civilization could 
be made; but In italy, to her good luck, 
heathen passions have never been entirely 
uprooted.” And again, “To this wondrous 
people's eternal glory, they never through 
all the ages of Christendom have taken 
seriously. . . . In Italy 





heaven was not deemed worth earthly buf- 
fetings, nor the Christian faith a dagger 
thrust. The Italian stabbed to satisfy him- 
self and not his God."’ And so Italy, build- 
ing on Stendhal and Goethe and Nietzsche, 
may take the lead in “conferring on men 
more strength and mirth through more suf- 
fering; that the feeble may go to the wall 
and the strong find either slaves they can 
command or opponents worthy of them, on 
whom to steel and test their strength.” 
But we have gone perhaps farther than nec- 
essary in the effort to give adequate sam- 
ples of the substance and quality of Dr 
Levy’s book. The translation is dedicated 
in a special preface to the English, who are 
quizzically advised not to read it and as- 
sured that if they do they will most likely 
altogether misunderstand it. The desire to 
stir up a storm is evident on every page, but 
there is little indication that the key to the 
eave of the winds is in the author's hands 


The Constitutional Decisions of John Mar- 
shall. Edited, with an Introductory Es- 
say, by Joseph P. Cotton, jr. Two vols. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10 net. 

This is an elaborate study of Marshall’s 
judgments, designed for both laymen and 
lawyers It is a complete collection of 
all his decisions, both in the Supreme 
Court and on circuit, and is therefore fuller 
(though not, we think, better) than John 
M. Dillon’s collection published three years 
ago, and annotated by himself and John 
F. Dillon. In both books the notes take the 
form of legal, critical, and historical es- 
says on the text of the decisions, so that 
the reader is furnished with a gloss or com- 
ments of a valuable sort. The present vol- 
umes are the work of a lawyer who has 
aimed at popularizing his subject; we 
should be very glad to think that he had 
succeeded, for a United States in which 
these decisions should become widely stud- 
ied and read would certainly be an ex- 
tremely enlightened and probably soon 
an exceptionally well-governed country. 

Marshali’s decisions, however, important 
and enduring as they are, do not lend them- 
selves to the attempt. They are too strict- 
ly legal to be capable of complete com- 
prehension save by lawyers and publi- 
cists trained in this special field, al- 
though here and there the principles 
laid down, as in the case of the 
great rule on the subject of the ob- 
ligation of contracts, and the control of the 
judiciary over unconstitutional legislation, 
have become matters of common knowledge. 
They can never be made a hand-book of the 
Constitution like the “Federalist” (essays 
written for a popular audience). They are 
the decisions of a very great judge, who 
had the good fortune to be able to de- 
velop and expound a new branch of juris- 
prudence. Marshall did this for American 
constitutional law as Sir William Scott did 
it for a great branch of international law; 
and as his subject involves the most impor- 
tant legal questions of government which 
can engage the attention of statesmen and 
publicists or affect the public welfare, so 
his judgments must always be, for us, those 
of our greatest judge. But they appeal to 
the enlightened reason and conscience; 
there is little in them to touch the fancy 
or arouse the curiosity of the general pub- 
lic. What can be done to make them in- 
telligible by and commend them to the at- 


ian te geet 
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tention of that public present editor 
accomplishes by means « ve adable 
historical notes, which bring before us dra 
matically the men, the times, and the situ 


ation. This critical study 
presents an analysis of Marshall’s exposi 
tion of the Constitution, proving and car 
rying **the 
opinions of the late Prof 


on, to use his own language, 


James 


Thayer, of the Harvard Law School, who 
more than any other man of recent years 
has contributed to the better understand 


ing of Marshall's genius.”’ 


For this technical criticism we must re 
fer the reader to the book It does not 
seem to us to throw any distinctly new 
light on what Marshall did, and, indeed, the 


editor seems to regard that as practically 


impossible. The new light in which he has 


himself made his studies seems to be that 


of the recent decisions of Marshall's 
court in the “Northern Securities” and 
“Insular’’ cases; and while fully agreeing 
that this may fairly be done, we are in 
clined to doubt whether a patriotic bia 
has not led Mr. Cotton to find in thos« 
decisions a radiance and illumination whers 
others of high authority have found a dis 
couraging obscurity. At any rate, it seems 
going pretty far to say of Marshall's 
general language in McCullough v. Mary 
land on the subject of implied powers, tha 
it is the “judicial warrant’’ for ‘the power 
of our Presidents in grasping and estab 
lishing colonial empires.’ 

What may be called Marshalil’s system 
really consisted of two parts, which have 
at bottom, very little to do with one an- 


other: first, the subordination of State au- 


thority, wherever it conflicted with the 
constitutional power granted to the cen- 
tral authority (Federalism); second, the 
subordination of the Legislature to the 


Judiciary as the final arbiter of constitu- 


tional questions. One was political; the 
other legal—the great underlying principle 
of American constitutional law. The views 
of Marshall relating to the first subject 
proved completely triumphant. Of the old 
States-rights theories hardly a_ vestig« 
is left In his efforts to establish the 


second he was by no means so successful 
the Dartmouth College still 
cepted as but the of 
decision is so hedged about with qualifica 


ac- 
the 


case is 


law, principle 


tions and limitations that it has grown 
to have less importance to-day than any 
one would have dreamed possible fifty 
years ago. The development of the “police 
power” in the last fifty or sixty years has 
given al] legislatures a weapon of the 
most formidable sort in their struggle 


with the judiciary. 

We are inclined to think that much con 
fusion would be 
in future would endeavor to keep the line 
between these two parts of the system of 
Marshall distinct, that, 
traced, it would that there 
evidence for the opinion that the 
ples of Marshall's are 
props for an 
recent decisions giving 
power over the 
of the old States-rights questions at all; 
they turned on the power of the Federal 
legislature under the Federal Con 
stitution. Would Marshall have held 
that Congress could lay duties on articles 
imported from the Philippines, in the face 


avoided if commentators 


and once clearly 


show is 


princi- 


no 


logical 
The 
plenary 


decisions 
omnipotent Congress. 
Congress 


“colonies’’ did not raise any 


of the decisions 


Bradley 
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es P 
ghout the United State r was 
ng in his Federa m whict would 
have prevented him from denying to Con 
ess any such power, and Loughborough 
Blak looks very m f he would 
i ] i th ! heory ul 
ying h syster “ 1 have nelined 
! » ad 
If tl line which se ‘ ! of Mar 
lecision lirected aga he old 
of State gl I ‘ leal 
with the funda j ‘ of 
} \ col ic i l l ns u 
nal ight iga t which g itive at 
| a illy ke] 
\ v¥, he will, w I ‘ ilway be found 
I i h y he en 
l I of y eZ he wa 
he former tl ) il rte of 
I premacy of the I rity. If 
! t true no effo to m him re 
! for those heorik f ynstitu 
il law which give Cong he power 
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ple Ire to withhold from rial 
posse ions, will be successful 
w Rahylonian | rpedition of the Univers 
i of Pennsylrana Vols. XIV. and XV 
Documents from the Temple Archives of 
ppur By Albert T. Clay University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 1906 
Somewhere about 1700 B. c. the Cassites 
or Cosszwans, from the mountains eastward 
of jabylonia, overran and conqut red the 
latter country and established there a dy 
nasty which is said to have reigned 576 
years. The University of Pennsylvania ex 
pedition te Babylonia discovered at Nip 
I large quantities of documents belonging 
these Cassite rulers, of whom up to that 
me very little had been known. The first 
onsiderable discovery of documents of that 
period was made during the second cam 
paign, 1889-1890 Some 300 complete tab 
et ind a large quantity of fragments, all 
ba 1, were found buried in the ground, just 
ou le of and beneath the level of a very 
teresting building, about the origin and 
late of which there has been considerable 


yntroversy, the palace of the Court of Col- 
These identified 
archives, containing records of payments for 


tablets were as 


the temple service, et Later in the same 
impaign large numbers of tablets of the 
ame period, chiefly unbaked, were found at 
other places, and in the later expeditions 
ipparently still larger numbers of tablets, 
mostly unbaked, of the same general period 
ere discovered; the whole constituting an 
amount of material of very considerable 
proportions from a theretofore almost un 
known period 

rhe 368 tablets and fragments of tablets 
published in these two volumes cover the 
eigns of eight kings, extending over 131 
years, in the fourteenth and thirteenth pre- 
Christian centuries Most of these tablets 
are derived, Dr. Clay tells us, from the orig 
inal discovery described above. These were 
learly lentified as temple archives He 
says further Owing to the unfortunate 
fact that the provenance of much of the 


material excavated at Nippur is not known, 
there are some tablets here published which 

to the official 
the northern or 


ro sections of the city, but are of a 


loubtless did not belong 


archives discovered in 


Bouche 





or ‘ kt | wt iT 
definite lection f 
tain definite plac 
bulk of the tablet here rblishe 
have } nad : 


wou 


great 
should not 
mark which 
dentify 
In 


them 


liscusslor f a fi 


rect name Kadast 


yuted k 
But 


man-Bel f 


ng, and the mean 


thes. 


ire rather points of } 


inimportance Surely Dr. Clay 


derived more historical 
than this for the Cas 


of the 


importance 


period from his study 


volumes 


Hilpre« 
twenty-f 


of p 


ht 


our 


of 


Cassite 


chronology 
the 


omewhat 


Rave 4 
kings of 
art of whi 
t must 
absolutely 
hese 


two 


hames of 


mportance 
public itior f tl e® Ca ite il 

they tt “ n 
period 


volumes 


about the light 
of that 
these 
they 


thing 
chronology 
While 


and 


are 


xv are really only 


sixth of the erles of text fr 

The by Profs or Hilprecht 
publication of which began in 1893 
old criptt 


2000 followed 


first volume the 
contained 
Babylonian in from 3000 ¢t 
Then 


Document 


B. in 1898S vol x 
Hilprecht at 
1004, appeared 
of the 
‘lay I the « 


n irren we 

H. Ranke id 
all covering 

before 


have 


have part 


ol \ t y ar vol AV 


j 


period i 


Christ 


by Clay 


econd millennium 


been hed 


found at 
the r 


thers publ 
N 


of I 


he texts 


that 


of 


We are glad to see ate 
accelerated 

the 
of 
consists 


ink 
seventy 


lication is being 


These 
the 


volumes follow same scheme as 
The 
very 


the 


this series 

of a 
copy of 
full-j 


preceding volumes 
main body of the work 
careful 
of 


facsimile and 
the 


plates in each volume, 


pen 
texts tablets, two “age 
fit 
teen plates of photographic reproductions 
To prefixed of 
concordances of proper 
and introductions dealing with 
the 
tion ordinarily containing a few transliter 
of 
it 


scheme 


with a dozen or 


these are tables contents 


name lists of 
signs used 


various matters of interest, introduc 
translations 
precisely here 
the editorial 
is faulty, 
ample, with 


French 


ations and 
And 
that 
ries 


specimen texts 
to 
the 
for ex 
of the 


which, 


scems 
of 
comparison, 


in 
the 
exploration 


publications 


in Susa al 
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though appearing with great promptness, 

mtain transliterations and translations of 
the xts published 

The Cassite tablets, it must be frankly 


in themselves documents 

They are records of 
rates collected, loans 
seed, cattle, grain, etc., 
receipts from various temple 
to which only an expert 
form of life. One or 


admitted, are not 


of general interest 


taxes, or rather 


made, receipts for 
and salary 
officials, material 


hand can impart the 


two are pay-rolls, lined perpendicularly for 
he months (in one case for a whole year, 
with divisions into two periods of six 


months), and horizontally for the names and 
official positions of the persons on the pay- 
oll 
is temple stipends for twelve months during 
year of Nazi-Maruttash 
forty-six names on the pay-roll 


In a list of payment of grain and dates 


thirteenth 
here are 
Of these four are marked as harranu, “on 
by 
receiving 


or on 
no Three, 
payment is en- 

Three “‘bread- 

and a woman, 
who is described one’s daughter, 
ire marked as HA-A, which Dr. Clay sup- 
There 


the road,’ or absent permission 


business and pay 


whose names no 


marked 
gateman,”’ 


ugainst 


ered, are as dead 


grinders one 


as sume 


poses to 


mean halqu, ‘fugitive.’ 


are two more names with no payment at- 


tached and no explanation given. In all, 
out of the forty-six persons, fourteen for 
various reasons draw no pay In some 


whole families appear on these pay- 


rolls, it would seem as though of hereditary 
right; and vice versa it would seem that the 
temple had an hereditary claim on them, 


and that they were boundto its service with- 
their own hence the ‘“‘fugi- 

Thetitlesof many of the officials are 
In fact we as yet know very little 
organization of a Babyloniantem- 


out consent; 


tives 
not clear 
about the 
ple It is clear that the system of admin- 
istration was very highly developed. There 
was a huge army of functionaries and em- 
The temple was a great corpora- 
and cattle, and 


ployees 


tion, owning lands, houses, 


engaging in industries. But Dr. Clay has 
not been able to inte *oret his material in 
uch a manner as te throw new light on 
the methods of orga_:zation and adminis- 
tration. 
The amount of labor expended on these 
volumes, both in the exact autographing 
of the text and also in the careful exami- 
nation of all sorts of details, is enormous 
Dr. Clay has made a series of experiments 
to determine the precise form of the stylus 
ind the way in which it was used. He has 
experimented on the manufacture of case 
tablets to determine how the envelope of 
lay was placed over the interior tablet 
Hie ha hown that many tableta found 
vithout envelopes were originally “case 
tal When payment was made, the 
nvelope was broken, but the inner tab 
let { erved for record In mi 
ute ind painstaking labor Dr Clay 
exes lila autographic copies of the tab 
lets leave little to be desired. His care- 
illy garnered lists of proper names, place 
sme names and epithets of deities, con- 
material of much value to future stu 
ent In the broader field of the interpre 
tation of the tablets and their utilization 
for chronology, for history, to reveal the 
life of the men who wrote them, the fleld 


of the introduction, his work is disappoint- 
ing. We add that the 
the 


regret to have to 


involved and cumbersome; 


style is 
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actual meaning of a passage is often diffi- 
cult to determine; and some sentences are 
absolutely ungrammatical. There are also 
several mistakes due to careless proof- 
reading. The mechanical execution of 
volumes is, as in the case of the 
previous volumes, irreproachable. 


these 


By Salomon 
Ernest Leroux. 


Cultes, Mythes, et Religions. 
Reinach. 2 vols. Paris: 
Under the foregoing title, which is almost 

a translation of the title of one of Andrew 

Lang's most familiar books, Salomon 

Reinach has brought together in two vol- 

umes seventy of his essays and reviews 

dealing with the history of religions, and a 

third volume of similar character is prom- 

ised. Although the work consists entirely 
of republished materials (in some instances 
revised and brought up to date), it deserves 
passing notice. The articles, 
originally scattered through a number of 
literary and technical periodicals,are bound 
together by a unity of subject atid method 
and constitute something like the chapters 
of a coherent treatise. If they occasionally 
repeat one another, they also confirm and 
illustrate one another; and the two pre- 
faces supplement them all by a brief gen- 
eral exposition of the religious theory of 
the author. Thus it is more than a mere 
matter of practical convenience to have 
the essays in a single work. The material, 
it is hardly necessary to say, is of great in- 

terest, for the learning and acumen of M. 

Reinach familiar to students of ail 

branches of archwology, and the present 

collection only brings new and impressive 
evidence of his extraordinary productivity. 

He disavows all claim to originality for his 

general theory and method, and declares 

himself a follower of the English anthropo- 

He acknowledges particular 

indebtedness to MacLennan, Tylor, Lang, 

Frazer, and Jevons, and most of all to the 

late Prof. Robertson Smith, to whose mem- 

ory the work is dedicated. In the introduc- 
tion to the first volume he describes his ef- 
forts to spread the knowledge of their work 
among Continental scholars, and he makes 
the surprising statement that in the year 

1900 Mommsen had never heard of a totem. 
M. Reinach’s own doctrines are in some 

“totemistic’’ than those of 

his masters. Andrew Lang, for example, 

has taken exception to his explanation of 
the Christian communion as a survival of 
the totemistic feast, and to his theory that 
the domestication of animals was a result 
of their preservation by a religious “taboo.” 

In support of the former opinion, which M. 

Reinach really based upon Robertson Smith, 

interesting considerations are urged in the 

chapter on the death of Orpheus in the sec- 
ond but the evidence is still far 
from complete. With regard to the domes- 
tication of animals, M. Reinach appears to 
us to invert the relation of cause and effect. 

His theory, however, is consistent with his 

whole conception of the preéminent im- 

portance of religion, or of the magic which 

represented it, in the life of primitive man. 

Religion, and not utility, he maintains, lay 

behind the development of all the practical 

arts Primitive piety, and not necessity, 
was the mother of invention. The discovery 
of fire, the working of metals, and the cul- 
ture of cereals, as well as the domestica- 
tion of animals, he would attribute to the 


more than 


are 


logical school. 


more 


respects 


volume, 





priest or magician. Rationalism itself, 
which he declares will ultimately supp!ant 
religion, was at first a product of it. Start- 
ing with this fundamentally religious, or 
superstitious, state of society, he defines 
the history of mankind as a progressive 
“laicization,”’ which is still far from being 
accomplished, and in a few vivacious pages 
of his second preface (volume ii., pages xv. 
ff) he sketches the course of this process 
in the religions of Europe. The Reforma- 
tion he describes as a retrogression from 
the rationalism of fifteenth century Italy, 
brought about by the ascendancy of German 
barons and peasants, newly born to intel- 
lectual life. Now the crude Protestant 
world has in turn been largely rationalized, 
and M. Reinach predicts for the twentieth 
century the further extension of enlighten- 
ment to the lower classes of the popula- 
tion who have never attained it hitherto. 
This formula is doubtless inadequate, both 
for the analysis of modern religion and for 
the conjectural reconstruction of primitive 
life, but M. Reinach’s statement of it is 
earnest and vigorous, and his application of 
it to special problems is fertile in sugges- 
tions. 

It is, of course, impossible here to give 
suitable consideration to the individual 
‘ssays in the collection. Within the gen- 
eral field of the science of religion they 
deai with a large variety of topics, ranging 
from the origin of modesty to the recent 
controversy about “Babel und Bibel,’ or 
the writings of the Abbé Loisy. One chap- 
ter discusses a passage in Lucan and an- 
other seeks to defend the very doubtful re- 
ligious interpretation of Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue. Others are concerned with the 
analysis of ancient myths or of medizval 
legends. The most connected treatment is 
given to totemism and the taboo, which are 
studied in the first volume with reference to 
the domestication of animals, to marriage, 
and to the origin of sacrifice. A number of 
important chapters in the same volume deal 
with the religion of the ancient Celts, and 
on this subject, as on many others, M. 
Reinach’s opinions are destructive of ac- 
cepted doctrine. We cannot agree with him 
in his total denial of the existence of any 
Celtic pantheon, but we fully recognize that 
much of the Celtic mythology that has been 
constructed will not stand his searching 
scrutiny. 


A Memoir of Jacques VUartier. By J. P. 
Baxter. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


We have brought together here a con- 
siderable variety of contents. The Me- 
moir itself is an essay of about fifteen 
thousand words, and occupies less than 
onue-seventh of the space. In point of bulk 
the body of the book is taken up with a 
translation of Cartier’s three ‘Voyages,’ a 
bibliography of works relating to the mar- 
iner, and an itinerary which follows his 
advance from day to day. Several collater- 
al documents, such as Roberval’s ‘Voyage’ 
and the ‘Course of Jean Alphonse,’ are al- 
so given, besides sundry papers from the 
archives of St. Malo. To conclude the 
list, may mention the publication in 
facsimile of an important manuscript which 
was found as far back as 1867 in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale. This is the ac- 
count, probably prepared by Cartier him- 
self, of the voyage made in 1634. It dif- 
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fers in several respects from the version 
given in Ramusio, and may be taken to 
represent the earliest narrative of this en- 
terprise which we possess. Mr. Baxter not 
only gives an independent translation of 
the ‘Voyages,’ but supplies extensive notes 
We have not been able to make out from 
the Memoir that Mr. Raxter has added 
much to former knowledge regarding the 
antecedents of Cartier or the circumstances 
under which he set forth to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Such material, for exam- 
ple, as Mr. H. P. Biggar has been collect- 
ing for the past few years (material which 
will soon be rendered accessible to the 
public), is excluded from the present work 


Mr. Baxter, however, has collected all the | 


essentia! data now available, and has given 
value to his geographical notes by 
over in person the region which Cartier 
explored. One rather interesting fact which 
Mr. Baxter’s researches have elicited, is 
that Carticr’s ‘Voyages’ have been trans- 
lated only into Italian and English. “I was 
not aware of this,”’ he says, “until I began 
to prepare a bibliography of the literature 
relating to them, but I found, upon 
Plication to the principal libraries of Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Germany, Holland, and Spain 
that ther possessed only French versions.” 
Despite his perfidy in kidnapping Donna- 
cona and other Indians, Mr. Baxter right- 
ly gives Cartier credit for ranking among 
the creditable rather than the disreputable 
discoverers of the sixteenth century. This 
volume, which seems to have been a true 
labor of love, is a worthy tribute to his 
Printed at the De Vinne Press, 
deserves a special word 
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linge 
P. Dutton 
Ainger 
of an 
He 
existence 


Canon 

risk 
unsympathetic or indiscreet biographer. 
lived the dignified, well-ordered 
of the English of 
rank. His canonry and the readership and 
mastership at the Temple came to him with- 
out effort and were the rewards of a charm- 


ot a man 


no 


ecclesiastic secondary 


ing voice, alivelywit, and an exquisitely cor- 
rect taste in literature. Sydney Smith, in his 
day, was not more invited out, but Ainger’s 
jests were never mordant and few are likely 
to survive. They were apt to be intricate 
and they depended on the associations of 
the moment. Many of them, like that on 
Haweis’s baby, “Pa will mind your music 
but who will mind your morals?”’ or the epi- 
gram on Mr. Le Gallienne, which ends: 
O give us more of the godly heart 
And less of the Bodley Head, 

will soon need a commentary and owe thel: 
merit to their spontaneity. Ainger was in 
a humorist rather than a wit. Sydney 
Smith himself said he that 
the tendency of wit is ‘‘to corrupt the un 
derstanding and the heart,” 
Ainger was fond of repeating Pascal's ‘‘Di- 
seur de bons mots, mauvais caractére.”’ He 
was a rare instance of the heart getting 
the better of a sharp tongue. 

His personality was go entirely out of the 
common, like Lamb’s or Stevenson’s, that 
no one who had once seen him could ever 
forget his frail figure, frequent gestures, 
and worn ascetic face. His career 


fact 
was convinced 


harden and 


was de- 


going 


The Nation. 











termined by the fascination of his voice, teresting notes about their daily 1 
which so charmed the Benchers of the Tem- domestic affairs I ketches 
ple when he presented himself, young and | jJlustrated by good p} ‘eraphs, t) 
unknown, as a candidate for the readership, | the great horned owl and the red 
that they elected him unanimously to that | hawk being especially ff rhere lan 
oveted post. He lived and died among the a chapter on th , pher 
associations of the Temple, and filled the | which has many helpful an 
Temple church with the most distinguished | pecially for the beginr With ¢} 
congregation in Londor His lecturing | ratus here described and , 
grew out of his sermons, and his favorite | of patience he may add any 
subject was Shakspere, which gave him a | and valuable t: yp is to ? 
chance to display his great talent for act- photographs 
ing. He had the whimsical, fantastic tem- 
perament of his favorite, Charles Lamb, and 
Elia will never have a more sympathetic 
| editor He was, of course, an exceptionally The New Sketch-Book By W M I 
| well read man, and when he speaks, on Tp rccigs. Edited with an Introduct 
| page 261, of Menander as quoted by S. Paul S. Garnett. London: Alston Rive 
(he should have*Said, of course, Aratus) the ited 
slip of the tongue is obvious The volume con ts of a imber 
Miss Sichel’s biography derives its chief | Views originally published in tl} } 
interest from the letters, especially those | Quarterly from April, 1842, to July 14 
to and from Du Maurier, who was Ainger’s | new collected and attributed by the ed 
closest friend Ainger’s delight in Punch, | to Thackeray None of the ibjects 
over which he used to “writhe with amuse- | first-rate importance; Hugo's Le R) 
ment” every week, is less mysterious when | Pumas’s “Crimes Célébres Balzac’ ! 
| one remembers that he furnished many of Presse Parisienne,’ and Su La \ 
the jokes that were illustrated by Du | er de Pa ir per! 
Maurier. Less easy to explain is his pas- | Dotable Nor do they include any 
ion for punning. The habit was ingrained, | "@™arkable criticism Their interest 
and though he often kept back an unkind | almost exclusively the a p 
witticism he was never known to resist a | '® Thackeray Phe v I “ 
bad pun. In the first of the excellent full- | the editor reli¢ to ibstantiate h 
page portraits in Miss Sichel’s volume one on is mainly internal, with the « 
may see clear evidence of that French Hu } tion of that which may be called ) 
guenot descent on which Ainger prided him- | dental, For instar In 1842 T! 
self. The book is well got up and light for wrote to Edward FitzGerald that he |} 
aes read by way of amusement, \ 
| tor Hugo's new book on the Rhis He 
| very great, and writes like a God Almighty, 
: |} continues Thackeray.’ And the fi 
Animal Snapshots and How Made By Silas seme of the review no aan & 
A. Lottridge. Illustrated with photographs | parodying Victor Hugo, who j otikads 
from nature by the author New York: | and en the thi page he shows him poss 
Henry Holt & Co Pp. xv, 338 rice, as a divinits Tae eeaienne from sty 
$1.75 is equally conclusive not you lo 
Mr. Lottridge has spent many of his an- | at it, particularly a t the matu 
nual vacations in the field, photographing and inimitable manne of the vell 
and studying wild life. In the present vol- | which it would be likely to resemble unde 
ume he has woven his observations upon the circumstan but rather the more o 
some of the familiar animals and birds of | less conventionalized medium of the jour 
eastern North America into a series of | nalist or the hach \ happen then 
short life histories, which he has illus- } no one but an expert, a thorough student 
trated with the products of his camera of Thackeray tyle on all subjects and at 
The book is divided into two parts, the | all period would be able to pronounce 
| first of which deals with mammals and dis- | with assurance upon the authenticity of 
closes an intimate knowledge of the affairs the papers And yet there are passage 
of such forms as the fox, woodchuck, skunk, her ind there which would = probably 
| raccoon, opossum, muskrat, white-footed | naeha Se Cy. Cee ee a 
| mouse, and squirrel. The pictures are uni- | Thackerayan in tone and sentiment nabs . 
formly good, while some of the series, for if he had never been warned of nem. ween 
; : little terms and phrases as a “how d'ye do 
instance of the woodchuck and the muskrat, 

’ vein of eloquence such an apostrophe as 
are splendid To one familiar with the “Ah Measiour Huge~be careful of you 
difficulties of outdoor mammal photography, | jocularity, you are at best but a poor 
Cy GEE Oe Pe Oe ee hand at wit; your pleasantries are for the 
effort most part old, very old, and weak and 

The second part of the book is devoted | tale. If joke you will, gibe at the rich a 
to birds, and opens with a chapter on mi- a philosopher may, but do not sneer at th 
gration, in which our present knowledge of poor”; or such a very characteristic tirade 
this complex subject is reviewed at some! 9», snobbery as occurs in the “German 
length. Of the birds as of the mammals | pogiand:” ‘What a strange, simple adula 
the author has selected the well-known | jon jt is that we pay to that picture of 
forms rather than the rare. They have not | an gnglish coronet; we who look down 


been chosen from any one group, but cover 
the greater part of the land birds in their 
range; and although the reader may be 
familiar with the bluebird, the robin, swift, 
bobolink, woodcock, crow, great-horned and 


screech owls, and the hen and sparrow 


hawks, to each of which a chapter is de- 
he will, 


oted nevertheless, find many in- 





with such grand contempt upon all foreign 
titles, talking of swindling French counts 
beggarly German barons, shabby Italian 
princes, with lofty indifference and scorn 


These are certainly very like--as 
the general resemblance to Thackeray’ 
partialities and prejudic: On the whole 
the editor made 


appears to ha 
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